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Learn to use the detailed cross-index, a feature of the 
Convention Proceedings, and your quest for Kiwanis 


knowledge will be accomplished with ease and convenience. 


Send for your copy while you are looking through 


these pages—you need yur MILWAUKEE CON- 
VENTION PROCEEDINGS adiaily. 





Paper-bound 
$2.00 


Cloth-bound 
$2.50 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


164 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, III. 
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THE KIWANIS 





“They Snickered When 
I Got Up To Speak” 


MAGAZINE 





—But from the First Word, I Held Them Spellbound 


HE banauet hall was crowded. Sudden- 
ly I heard the chairman’s voice say— 
‘*We will now have a few words from Mr. 
Byron Munn.” It came like a flash of 
lightning! He was unexpectedly calling on 
me for a speech! No time to beg off—no 
chance to wriggle out of it! 
As I started to get up, I heard a titter 
run around the table. 
‘‘Watch him make a fool of himself,” 
I overheard someone whisper, ‘‘He’s so 
bashful he’s afraid of his own voice.” 
“*He’ll die on his feet!”’ 


When I finished, there was an instant of dead 
silence! And then it came—a furious, deafening wave 
of applause rolling up from one hundred pairs of 
hands—spontaneous, excited, thrilling! Somebody 
pushed forward and grabbed my hand. Others 
followed—and everybody started talking all at 
once. 

*““Great work, Byron old man! I didn’t know you 
had it in you!”’ 

**You sure swept them off their feet! 
wonder!’’ 


Was Once a ‘‘Human Clam’’ 
After it was all over, Jack Hartray fell into step 


You're a 


beside me as I left the hall. ‘‘Gee, that was a great 
speech!’’ he said enthusiastically. ‘* You certainly 
raised yourself about 100°) in 





came another whisper. 
“This is going to be 
funnier than ‘ Abie’s Irish 
Rose’!”’ 

I knew they were laugh- lodge 
ing at me and expecting 
me to make myself ridic- 


: toast 
ulous, but I only grinned porn 


What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or 


How to address board meetings 
How to propose and respond to 


How to make a political speech 


the eyes of every person in 
that place to-night . . And 
yet they used to call you ‘a 
human clam’—and the quietest 
man in the office!’’ 

It was true, too. All my 
life I had been handicapped 
with a shy, timid and retiring 
nature. I was so self-conscious 
that it almost Aurt. With 
only a limited education, I 


inside. I stood squarely How to tell entertaining stories never o— baggy oy ideas 
How to make after-dinner in a coherent, forceful way. 
on my two feet and speeches As a result I saw dozens of 
started in! How to converse interestingly men with less ability pass me 
How to write letters by into positions of social and 
“But When How to sell more goods business prominence simply 
How to train your memory because they were good talkers 
I Commenced to How to enlarge your vocabulary and knew how to create the 
Speak’’— How to overcome stagefright right impression. It was 
How to develop self-confidence maddening! 
Almost from the firs How to acquire a winning per- 
send. th 1 fd sonality A Lucky 
word, the smiles of doubt | How to be the master of any Accident 


and derision faded from situation 


their faces. They were 








At last I began to despair 





incredulous — amazed! 

Instantly the atmosphere became so tense 
that you could have heard a pin drop! 
No snickers nor sneers now—nothing but 
breathless attention from every one of those 
hundred listeners! My voice, clear as a 
bell—strong, forceful, unfaltering—rang out 
through the banquet hall as I hammered 
home each point of my message with telling 
strokes that held them spellbound! I let 
myself go—soaring to a smashing finale 
that almost brought them to their feet! 


of getting anywhere — when 
é I accidentally ran across a 
little book entitled, How to Work Wonders with 

ords. And I want to say right here that that 
little book actually helped me change the course of 
my whole life. 


Between its covers I discovered certain facts 
and secrets I had never dreamed of. Difficulties 
were swept away as I found a simple way to over- 
come timidity, stage-fright and self-consciousness— 
and how to win advancement, popularity and 
success. I don’t mean to say that there was any 


‘*magic’’ or ‘‘mystery’’ aboutit, because I went 
at the thing systematically in the privacy of my 
own home, simply applying 20 minutes each day. 
And the results were certainly worth it! 





Today I hold the sort of position that I had always 
envied. My salary has been increased | I am not 
only in constant demand as a speaker in public 
but I am asked to more social affairs than I have 
time to attend. To sum it all up, I am meeting 
worth-while peoplé¢, earning more than I ever 
dared expect and enjoying life to the fullest possible 
degree! And furthermore, the sheer power of con- 
vincing speech has been the big secret of my 
success! 

% % % 

The experience of Byron Munn .s typical. Not 
only men who have made millions, but thousands 
of others have found success after learning the 
secrets of powerful, effective speech. Being able 
to say the right thingin the right way at the right 
time has perhaps been responsible for more brilliant 
success than any other one thing under the sun! 
And the secret behind it all is so simple that it is 
astonishing ! 


Get This Amazing Book FREE! 


Right now, we offer to send you absolutely free 
acopy of How to Work Wonders with Words. This 
remarkable little book will show you how to develop 
the priceless ‘‘hidden knack’’ of effective speech 
that has brought success, social position, power 
and wealth to so many. It will open your eyes to 


N a new realization 
Ow of what life holds 
Sent 


in store for 
FREE 





men who master 
the secrets of Effec- 
tive Speech. See 
for yourself! There 
is no obligation. 
You can obtain 
your copy free by 
just sending the 
coupon. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 9186 Chicago, Ill. 






North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9186 
Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me FREE, without obligation, 
my copy of your inspiring booklet How to Work 
Wonders with Words and full information re- 
garding your Course in Effective Speaking. 


Name... 
Address 


City..... State. 
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This “Crazy Scheme” 
Made Me Independent 


Learn the secret of my success. Be a Real Estate 


specialist. 


my successful System. 


T’S a crazy scheme,’’ said some of 
the old-time real estate men. But 
with this “crazy scheme” I made a 
net profit of $100,000 1n less than five 
years—enough to make me independ- 
ent for life. 


where live, or 


e now doing, or what your 


Yo, no matter you 
what you al 
sex or present age may be, if you want 
to learn all about my “‘crazy scheme” 


if you want to do as | did—if you 


want to make big money right at 
home in your spare time mail cou- 
pon at once for a free copy of my 


beautiful, new, illustrated book, which 
contains the biggest and best money- 
making business opportunit y you ever 
he ard of 


Use My Money-Making Method 


When I started in real estate, | 
turned my back on all the ancient, 
threadbare, moss-covered methods of 
the past, and used a simple, scientific 
system of my own which is as far 
superior to the old-time methods as 
the radio is superior to the old-style 
music box. 


With little education—no real es- 
tate experience, no money, no pull, | 
started a new kind of real estate busi- 
ness which met with overwhelming 


SUCCESS. 


If you want to follow the trail | 
blazed—if you want to use my amaz- 
ingly successful system—write for my 
free book now. It tells how I won 
success, how | have helped other men 
and women succeed, how you, too, 
can how you can have a 
high-class business of your own and 


succeed : 


Mail Coupon 


For Free Book 


Start at home in spare time. 


Free Book Shows how. 











A well known cartoonist’s conception of 


my idea 
make more money than you ever 
made before in your whole life. 


A Remarkable Business 


The real estate business — run my 
way—1is a wonderful business. It is as 
permanent Mother Earth itself. 
And it is constantly increasing as our 
great country grows. It does not re- 
quire years of study like most other 
trades, businesses or professions. And 
it pays big profits to ambitious men 
and women. Users of my methods re- 
port earnings of $1,000, $2,000, $5,000 
—and more—on single deals; as much 
as the ordinary man or woman gets 
for months and years of hard work. 
And the business is practically unlim- 
ited. Ten million properties are al- 
ways for rent, sale or exchange. And 
you can start with little or no capital 
—right at home—in your spare time. 


aS 


Use 


What Others Say 


Read the following record of results 
achieved by a few users of my remark- 
able system. 

Anthony C. Maurell,, New Jersey (former 
barber), reports earnings of more than $4,133 
his first three months in my kind of a real 
estate business. Mrs. Kate Luke (65-year-old 
widow), says she has averaged $200 a week for 
the past6 months. W. E. Shoop, Pennsylvania 
(former weaver), earned $6,000 in one deal. 
A. D. Perkins, Connecticut (former wood work 
er), reports earnings of $1,252 in one month. 
J. W. Randolph, No. Carolina (former grocery 
clerk), reports 3 sales in 2 weeks that paid 
him $510. W.C. Campbell, Kansas (former 
druggist), made real estate sales amounting 
to $22,875 in one day. 


These are a few samples of the suc- 
cesses you will learn about in my free 
book. Get it. Read it. Follow its 
instructions. Make big money my way. 


Send For Free Book 


My free book, ‘“‘How to Become a 
Real Estate Specialist,’’*is filled with 
astounding facts about my kind of a 
real estate business. It tells what | 
have done—what others are doing— 
what you can do—in this big field of 
opportunity. 


Mail coupon at once and get all of 
this valuable, money-making infor- 
mation free. For although this book 
costs you nothing, it may be worth 
more to you—in actual dollars and 
cents—than any other book you have 
read. So, mail coupon now and learn 
all about the “crazy scheme” that 
made me independent for life. Address 
President, American Business Build- 


I did. So did ethers. So can you. ers, Inc., Dept. J-25, 205 East 42 
My free book tells you how. t., New York. 
r------- nai lt ones tne ial che uta ee ah pte cinpient 


| 

| 

Please send mie 
| telling how y« 

| Name 

| 

| Address 

' 

I 

1 City 


without cost or obligation 
yu will help me make big money in real estate. 


President, American Business Builders, Inc. 
Established 1917—Capital, $500,000.) 


Dept. J-25, 205 East 42 St., 


New York 


your new, 


illustrated book, 


State 
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4 fiom permanence of our institutions rests upon the sincere determination that the 
provisions of the Constitution shall be observed in good faith and upon the ac- 
ceptance of personal responsibility. 

Constitution Week is observed by Kiwanis clubs of the United States during the 
week of September 15-21. Read ‘‘Behind the Constitution’’ in this issue. 















Historic Backgrounds 


Republic and Dominion as Neighbors 





Similarities and Differences—A Few Suggestions 


By REGINALD G. TROTTER 


Formerly Assistant Professor of History in Stanford University, California, and now Associate Professor of History in Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ontario. 


| = Lauder is a great humorist. He is also a great 
apostle of neighborliness. There are four things, he said 
once, in serious mood, that make life worth while: “God, 
and work, and home, and a kindly neighbor, over the garden 
wall or over the sea” or (he might have added) over a 
boundary line that stretches between the world’s greatest 
oceans, by mountains and lakes and prairies and mountains 
again. The long record of the neighborly relations between 
the peoples living to the north and to the south of this 
line has been celebrated a good deal in recent years. We 
are more and more aware of each other’s existence and of 
the wide variety and increasing quantity of our dealings 
with each other. Not only do we enjoy a growing inter- 
course together, but life on the two sides of the border has 
much in common. Nowhere else in the world are there 
two neighboring nations so obviously similar in so many 
respects. In fact we are so much alike that we are liable 
sometimes to assume that we should be just alike, and 
we let ourselves be irritated at differences in manners, 
in ideas, in ways of conducting national affairs, and in 
our respective attitudes towards the larger world outside 
this North American continent. I am willing to argue 
that this irritation, while perhaps it is in part inevitable, 
as it also occasionally seems to be among members of a 
family, is nevertheless irrational. Irritation assumes that 
the differences are merely superficial and are easily re- 
movable. The simple truth is that in some important re- 
spects we have attitudes and beliefs, traditions and inter- 
ests, that are fundamentally, as well as superficially, too 
diverse to be obliterated. 


Our Common Heritage 
We have a great heritage in common. We occupy neigh- 
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boring sections of a continent many of whose natural char- 
acteristics and resources are similar north and south of the 
border. The wealth of land and water, mine and forest, 
unexploited on a large scale till recently, has given us 
similar material bases for a prosperous society, and its 
rapid exploitation over wide areas has shaped many phases 
of economic and social life along similar lines. Both 
peoples have taken over some of the cultural traditions of 
the earlier Indian possessors of the continent. Both owe 
the largest part of their population to the old World, and 
in civilization are chiefly the heirs of Europe. Both have 
political systems built upon the basis of earlier political 
institutions developed in that compact constitutional labora- 
tory of England. For both countries the English lan- 
gauge has become the chief vehicle of common speech 
and of the importation of ideas. Both countries now look 
out upon the Pacific as well as upon the Atlantic, and as 
a result are not only encountering there some new and in- 
teresting problems in human relationships but have already 
adopted into their own life new ideas and arts that are 
an old story to the ancient civilizations of the Far East. 


How and Why We Differ 


But the differences need to be recognized no less than 
the likenesses if we neighbors would know one another. The 
population of Canada is so much less than that of the 
Republic, her continental development came so much later, 
she is still so less important relatively in the world, that 
it has been and is still easy to think of her as being 
essentially a small counterpart of the United States, or a 
northward extension of the Republic, separated from the 
latter only by a boundary that is sometimes thought of as if 
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it were merely imaginary. Such assump- 
tions are vain. The boundary is very 
real, and stands for more than a difter- 
ence in political allegiances. 

The reasons go far back. The dif- 
from the beginnings of 
European Atlantic 
coast and were partly dependent even 
then on differences in geography. New 
England and New France were settled 
by citizens of rival European powers, 
no less antago- 


terences date 
settlement on the 


and the colonies were 
nistic than their 
While English power was de veloy ing 


mother countries. 

a communities 
‘Atlant held 
sea by the ‘ccc of the 
rugged Appalachian mountain system, 
France was building a sparsely popu- 
lated colony along the upland-bordered 
valley of the St. Lawrence, a vantage 
ground for a far-reaching inland fur 
trade and a basis for the dream of an 
interior empire from the Gulf of Mex- 
ico to Hudson Bay to which the St. 
Lawrence and its water- 


in compact 
along the near the 


wide and 


connecting 
ready access. The 
activities of New France stretched far 
to the west while the English colonies 
were tied to the Atlantic coastal strip. 

In time New France 
British Empire, but when, a few years 
later, the United States seceded from 
that Empire, they were unable to carry 
the new northern territory with them. 
Britain still had a British North Amer- 
ica because she had not won the North 
early enough for it to have developed 
a common life and outlook with the 


ways would give 


passed to the 


colonies that broke away. The St. Law- 
rence valley remained dominantly 
French. And through all the later 


French-Canadian has been a 
decisive factor in shaping Canada’s 
distinctive position in the world. Sep- 
arated in spirit from old France by the 
French Revolution, with which he had 
neither part nor sympathy, fearful lest 
his traditions and language be sub- 
merged by the rising English-speaking 
tide to the south and later by that to 
the west as well, the French-Canadian 
has developed an unique devotion to his 
own special heritage, French-Canada 
and its ways and ideals. His group is 
a relatively small minority in North 
America, and even in Canada it forms 
less than a third of the population. 
He has clung to his political association 
with British-Canadians as a safeguard 
against being drawn into the English- 
speaking flood of the Republic, and he 
clings to the British imperial connec- 
tion as a bulwark against the infringe- 
ment of his special rights of language 
and religion by his non-French fellow 
Canadians. 

English-speaking Canada also has 
historical explanations for a national 
and imperial attitude that sometimes 
surprises citizens of the United States. 
During the American Revolution and 


years the 


HE 


KIWANIS 


at its close, some tens of thousands of 
those in the revolting colonies who 
espoused the cause of the Mother Coun- 
try, found it necessary to leave their 
old homes and convenient to accept the 
proferred aid of the British Govern- 
ment in establishing themselves in the 
northern remnant of Britain’s Amer- 
ican Empire. Compared with figures 
of modern immigration their numbers 
were not large, but those were the days 
of beginnings when small numbers 
might count greatly. They were enough 
to give a definitely loyalist complexion 
to the Maritime Provinces, 
between the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
New England, and those of them who 
settled west of the French, on the upper 


down east 


St. Lawrence and north of Lakes 
Ontario and Erie, founded Upper 
Canada, the Ontario of today. In the 
tace of large immigration in later years, 


the loyalist tradition, reinforced by 
the circumstances of the unhappy con- 
flict of 1812, continued to exert a 
strong influence upon the formation 
and growth of Canadian consciousness 
as a spirit definitely antagonistic to 
political fusion with the Republic, and 
insistent on preserving the British con- 
nection, partly from reasons of tradi- 
tional loyalty but also from a sense 
that permanent independence from 
Washington would be best guaranteed 
by continued association with Britain. 

British control of the colonies was 


very real in the years following the 


Revolution, on the ground that only 
careful and close supervision could 


prevent further disruption of the Em- 
pire. But gradually, as democracy won 
its way in the British Isles through the 
nineteenth century, it did so likewise in 
the colonies. Step by step the peo- 
ple of British North America secured 
more and more of the powers of self- 
government, both in the several pro- 
vinces and in the new national 
Dominion created in 1867. Today, 
along with the inhabitants of the other 
British Dominions, they are virtually 
independent nations, associated with 
non-British countries in the League of 
Nations, sending and receiving diplo- 
matic ministers and making their own 
treaties with foreign powers, while at 
the same time remaining fellow-mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth. 

Canada was the laboratory where 
many of the new elements in the rela- 
tionship between mother country and 
daughter nation were worked out. Suc- 
cess has been due in no small measure 
to the desire of both French and Eng- 
lish-Canadians not only to secure the 
fullest democratic self-government but 
also to continue their British connection 
because of those traditional loyalties 
the foundations of which have been 
already described. 

One of the typical differences be- 
tween citizens of the United States and 
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of Canada that is least often under- 
stood is the difference in their attitudes 
towards the Old World. It is all clear 
it only one remembers the contrasting 
circumstances under which national 
self-government was secured in the two 
countries. In the United States this 
desired goal was reached by a road 
which made citizens of that country 
associate it closely with the severance 
of all Old-World connections. For 
Canada the same goal has been reached 
through a very different series of events 
which make it for Canadians the most 
natural thing in the world that they 
should be asserting Canada’s full 
powers of national self-government and 
in almost the same breath singing “God 
Save the King” in a spirit of genuine 
attachment to their membership in the 
British Commonwealth. 

Aside from this matter of Old- 
World connections the political sys- 
tems of the two countries have obvious 
similarities, but, on second look, no less 
striking differences. It would be impos- 
sible in this brief article to go into this 
subject in detail, but this much may 
be said. Both countries have a federal 
system, and Canada, in some features 
of the federal relationship between 
national and provincial governments, 
owes much to American example. Both 
countries also have a democratic fran- 
chise. But in the relationship between 
legislatures and executives and courts 
Canada has followed British example 
rather than American. The real ruler 

Dominion affairs, or in a province 
(of which there are nine as compared 
with forty-eight states of the American 
Union) is the prime minister as in 
Britain. With his cabinet he stands at 
the head of the party that holds a 
majority in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa (or in a provincial Legisla- 
ture). He and his cabinet direct policy 
and administration as well as formu- 
late the legislative program. They do 
this so long as they have a legislative 
majority behind them. When that fails 
they give way to the Opposition. Thus 
the people’ s voice in national and pro- 
vincial governments is spoken through 
the election of members of the Domin- 
ion Parliament and of the provincial 
Legislatures. National and provincial 
elections, in their manner and signifi- 
cance, are like British elections rather 
than like elections in the United States. 

In economic matters, too, these neigh- 
bors are far from being exactly alike. 
The Republic, stretching as it does 
from semi-tropical to north- -temperate 
regions, is practically a self-contained 
area economically. Canada, lacking 
semi-tropical territory, is more depend- 
ent upon trade with the outside world. 
Foreign trade forms therefore a far 
larger proportion of the total trade of 
Canada than of the United States. 

(Turn to page 481) 
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T IS an easy and a plausible thing 
for us to attribute the measure of suc- 
cess which representative democracy 
has thus far met with in America to the 
form of government set up under our 
Federal Constitution, which Gladstone 
called ‘the most wonderful work ever 
struck off at a given time by the brain 
and purpose of man.” But with all my 
reverence for the work of our fore- 
fathers in 1787 and with all my respect 
for Gladstone, I think that we must 
agree that the permanence of our in- 
stitutions rests upon some _ deeper 
foundation than any written  in- 
strument. 

Mexico, in the last one hundred 
years, has had no less than seven con- 
stitutions, all modelled on our own, 
yet that unhappy country has been in 
constant turmoil save only during the 
few short years when Diaz was in con- 
trol observing only such constitutional 

restrictions as it pleased him to observe 
) and, to all intents and purposes, run- 
ning his country as an absolute mon- 
archy. The points which I wish to 
illustrate are these: that the measure 
of success which the American form of 
government has thus far achieved is 
due, not to any peculiar magic in the 
Constitution, but to the sincere deter- 
mination which has been generally 
manifested by legislatures, executives, 
courts and the general public alike, 
that its provisions, in letter and in 
spirit, shall be observed in good faith ; 
that there has been an increasing tend- 
ency during the past few years to 
regard the form rather than the sub- 
stance; and that unless this tendency, 
which I trust is merely temporary, is 
definitely curbed, our form of govern- 
ment, which as the lives of nations go, 
7 is only in its infancy, cannot per- 
manently endure. 

My attention was first called to this 
subject about four or five years ago by 
two incidents, both trivial in them- 
selves, but extremely significant. At 
that time two subjects were deeply 
agitating the people of New Haven; 
one a matter of merely local interest, 
and the other a matter of national im- 
portance. One was the question of an 


increase in salaries which was being 
sought by New Haven school teachers: 
the other, the question whether or not 
the Nineteenth Amendment, concerning 
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woman suffrage, should be ratified by 
the Connecticut Legislature. 

Judge William L. Bennett, Corpora- 
tion Counsel for the City of New 
Haven, had given it as his opinion 
that the wage increase could not be law- 
fully granted under the provisions of 
the City Charter. Former Corporation 
Counsel Leonard M. Daggett, called 
upon for his opinion, had expressed the 
same view; so had former Governor 
Simeon E. Baldwin, former Chief Jus- 
tice of the State. Not satisfied with 
this, the teachers had employed as their 
own attorney former Corporation 
Counsel Charles Kleiner, and he also 
had agreed with the others. In the 
face of these opinions, one of the most 
influential of our New Haven news- 
papers urged editorially that the char- 
ter of the city be ignored and stated 
with the greatest assurance that the 
people of the city would support 
the city government “in any extra 
charter undertaking it may devise” to 
accomplish this result. The oath of 
office of the city officials was deemed 
so light a matter that it was not even 
referred to. 

It happened that at just about the 
same time great pressure was being 
brought to bear upon the governor 
of the state to call a special session 
of the legislature for the purpose of 
ratifying the Nineteenth Amendment. 
The governor had declined on the 
ground that no special emergency ex- 
isted and that in the absence of such 
emergency a special session could not 
lawfully be called. The newspaper to 
which [ have referred had been op- 
posed to the ratification of this amend- 
ment. Not long after the editorial of 
which I have just spoken, this same 
newspaper commended the governor of 








ONSTITUTION Week will be 

observed by the Kiwanis clubs 
of the United States during the week 
of September 15-21. The Committee 
on Public Affairs for the United States 
as sending a special bulletin to all clubs 
suggesting many ideas for appropriate 
programs whereby the interest of the 
people of all communities can be en- 
listed and education concerning the 
Constitution can be promulgated. 
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the state in the highest terms for his at- 
titude ; saying, in part: 

“Tt is a grave condition of the 
public mind indeed when a gov- 
ernor of the high character and 
patriotism of Marcus H. Holcomb 
is violently scolded because he 
holds his oath of office and his 
understanding of its obligations 
higher than the demands of pol- 
itical clamor.” 

In other words, the attitude of this 
newspaper on these two questions was 
simply this. If Constitutional prin- 
ciples stand in the way of something 
you want, over-ride them rough shod: 
if they stand in the way of something 
which some one else wants but which 
you do not want him to have, stand by 
them with all the patriotic fervor at 
your command. 

These two episodes, coming .so near 
together, suggested to me at that time 
an inquiry, which has doubtless been 
made many times by men much better 
qualified than myself, as to what would 
have happened in this country if, at the 
beginning and down through the one 
hundred and fifty succeeding years, 
legislatures, governors, courts and 
members of the general public had 
taken this same attitude. It seems to 
me that even a brief research into the 
facts of our national history cannot 
but fill us with admiration for the con- 
sistency with which, by and large, the 
founders of the nation and of the states 
have sought to live up to the spirit of 
the Constitution and the spirit of 
representative government, regardless 
of its effects in particular cases at issue. 


Living Up to the Spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, a Few Illustrations 


1. Power oF FEDERAL Courts 

I will refer to a few of the many 
incidents illustrating this proposition, 
and will then call your attention to 
certain other cases illustrating what we 
may well believe to be a serious and 
grave danger to our whole govern- 
mental structure unless Americans see 
the danger and set themselves as reso- 
lutely against it as their forefathers 
did. 

As all of my friends in the Kiwanis 
club know, I was engaged in the prac- 
tice of law until a few years ago. It 
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is therefore quite natural that I should 
have turned first to the history of cases 
which have before our courts. 
There is probably not a man, unless 
he is a member of the legal profession, 
who questions for a moment his privi- 
lege of having the federal courts pass 
upon his rights under the federal con- 
stitution, or the federal laws, if these 


come 


rights are denied by the state courts. 
Yet when the Supreme Court of the 
United States decided in 1821 that it 
had the right under the Constitution 
to reverse the the state 
courts in matters of that character, the 
decision met with the most overwhelm- 


decisions of 


ing condemnation through the land. 
Even before the had been 
argued, the subject was debated with 
great heat all over the country. Before 
the 


legislature of 


case 


decision was handed down. the 
had 
resolutions denying the jurisdiction of 
the court and influential a 
citizen as Ex-President Thomas Jef- 
terson had violently denied it. It would 
have been far simpler and easier at that 
date for the court to have decided other- 

ise. Had it done so its course would 


Virginia passed 


even $0 


have been met with very great popular 
support, but our entire constitutional 
and political history would have been 
changed. In handing down that deci- 
sion the great Chief Justice, John 
Marshall, laid down the rule of cour- 
age which has guided American courts 
tor a century and a half and must 
continue to guide them if our nation is 
to endure. Marshall said in part: 
“With whatever doubts, with 
whatever difficulties, a case may 
be attended, we must decide it if 
it is brought before us. We have 
no more right to decline the exer- 
cise of jurisdiction which is given 
than to usurp that which is not 
given. The one or the other would 
be treason to the Constitution. 
Questions may occur which we 
would gladly avoid, but we can- 
not avoid them. All that we can 
do is to exercise our best judgment 
and conscientiously perform our 
duties.” 
Ricuts 
Another case occuring at approx- 
imately the same time is of particular 
interest to citizens of my own state. 
The Connecticut Courant, published in 
Hartford, had published an article in 
May, 1826 charging that the President 
and Congress had secretly voted a pay- 
ment of two million dollars as a pres- 
ent to Napoleon Bonaparte in consider- 
ation of his permission for the United 
States to make a treaty with Spain. 
The publishers were indicted by a 
federal jury in Connecticut charged 
with a common law libel on the Pres- 
ident and Congress. The Circuit Court 
of Connecticut was divided on the ques- 
tion whether or not it had jurisdiction, 


2. oF Private INpIvipuALs 


THE 


KIWANIS 


in the absence of any statute on the 
subject, and the case was certified to the 
Supreme Court for an opinion. It 
would have been very easy, particularly 
as the Circuit Court was divided on 
the question, for the Supreme Court 
to have saia that self-preservation is 
the first law of liberty, and that Con- 
gress and the President must be pro- 
tected from such attacks; but, in spite 
of the high station of the libelled 
parties, co-ordinate branches of the 
government, the Court fearlessly up- 
held the rights of private individuals 
and declared that, so far as the United 
States concerned, no _ indictable 
offence had been committed. 

Very few men of that generation 
could have realized the far-reaching 
effect of this decision. Had the court 
decided otherwise than it did, it would 
have meant that everyone of us would 
be bound not only by the common law 
and statute laws of our state, but in 
addition would be held amenable to a 
criminal common law, made and ad- 
ministered by federal courts which 
might or might not be in harmony with 
the courts of our own state, a situation 
which would most certainly face us 
today had not this court decided the 
case before them solely upon their hon- 
est conception of right and duty and 
not upon the expediency of the moment. 


was 


3. ACCEPTANCE OF DECISIONS BY 
SUPREME Court 


One class of of tremendous 
importance which we today take merely 
as a matter of course is made up of 
disputes between the various states. 
You will remember that under the pro- 
visions of Article three of the Consti- 
tution the Supreme Court is given 
original jurisdiction in cases of con- 
troversies between two or more states. 
We take this today as a mere matter 
of course. It rarely occurs to any of us 
that here was a tremendous step for- 
ward in the history of nations. It seems 
to me almost incredible that the thir- 
teen original states could possibly have 
realized what a wonderful step they 
were taking. Here were thirteen inde- 
pendent and sovereign states, far more 
widely separated by time, difficulties of 
transportation and communication, dif- 
ferences in occupation, religion, char- 
acter of inhabitants and ideals than are 
the principal civilized nations of the 
world today, calmly confiding to a new 
and untried tribunal the decision of 
every controversy of every sort which 
might arise between any of them, with- 
out qualification or reserve, with no 
provisions for procedure of any sort 
and with no provisions for enforcement 
of such decrees as might be rendered. 

The earliest cases which arose under 
these provisions were fraught with very 
great danger. In one of the first of 
them, a suit by the State of. New Jersey 
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against the State of New York, to 
establish a boundary line in 1830, the 
State of New York fought for three 
years to prevent the court from tak- 
ing jurisdiction. The court listened 
patiently to every argument but cour- 
ageously insisted upon its power and 
when the State of New York found 
that the court was in earnest it 
promptly proceeded to an amiable set- 
tlement of its differences with its neigh- 
bor. It is extremely doubtful whether 
any ordinary citizen, not a lawyer, has 
the slightest realization of the import- 
ance of this particular class of cases. 

From time to time thirty-one of our 
states have appeared as plaintiffs or 
defendants in the Supreme Court in 
suits against other states and the total 
number of these cases is now -approx- 
imately 150, more than one a year for 
our entire history. These cases have 
included all sorts of questions—bound- 
ary line disputes, return of fugitive 
slaves, extradition cases, alleged pol- 
lution of streams, repudiation of state 
bonds and other subjects. Yet in every 
case, in the last analysis, the state 
against which the final judgment has 
been handed down has carried out its 
terms. In one of these controversies, 
that between Missouri and Iowa in 
1840, feeling had run so high that one 
of the states had called out 1,500 troops 
and the other 1,100 to maintain what 
they considered to be their respective 
rights and in at least three other of 
such controversies there had been actual 
armed conflicts between the militia or 
unorganized bodies of citizens. 

You will search the Constitution in 
vain for any provisions for the use of 
force under order of the court for car- 
rying out its decrees of this character. 
You will search the United States Stat- 
utes in vain for any provisions under 
which effective force could be used in 
the face of serious resistance by the 
states. Time after time a state made a 
defendant has raised the plausible ob- 
jection that since there is no way of 
enforcing a decree, such decree should 
not be entered; and yet, when that 
objection has been overruled and judg- 
ment entered, the decree has been faith- 
fully carried out. What is there that 
lies behind the Constitution and impels 
the states one after another to accept 
the judgments of the court? It is sim- 
ply and solely that enlightened public 
opinion has recognized that in the ab- 
sense of good faith this government 
cannot endure. 


4. Force or Pusriic Opinion AVERTS 
CRISIS 


At the time when West Virginia was 
admitted into the Union as a separate 
state, it was provided in its Constitution 
that it should assume and pay a just 
proportion of the indebtedness of the 

(Turn to page 472) 
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Ethics in Business 





«If All You Have To Think About is Yourself, 


You Are in a Bad Way” 


HE Chevalier Bayard was sum- 
moned before the King of France to 
be decorated for his leadership of the 
Norman cavalry during that battle. 


The French nobles stood in solid array 


while the King was decorating the Che- 
valier Bayard. He called him forward, 
and there were sneers on the faces of 
the boldest of his fellow nobles while 
the King pinned the decoration to his 
bosom, and lauded him in the hyper- 
bole of those days for his valiant feat 
in saving the day by that cavalry 
charge. Bayard. heard the King’s 
praise, and very suddenly walking over 
to the most: disconsolate and discon- 
tented of the nobles, there assembled, 
the Count de Resignac, he said to the 
king, “Sire, you have made a mistake. 
This honor belongs to my_ rival, 
who, at the precise moment, entered 
the field with the cavalry that turned 
the issue.” That, coming from the 
first gentleman of France, was a gen- 
erous act; what is more important, it 
was an honest one. I am one to claim 
that this star of the old aristocracy 
of the Old World showed by his char- 
acter something that is being displayed 
by the new aristocracy of the New 
World—the great new aristocracy of 
American business men. 

Reaching back through history, we 
find that there have been varying 
standards of business ethics. You may 
recall there was an old philosopher 
named Diogenes, who was supposed 
to have lived in a tub, and searched 
the world with a lantern for an honest 
man. As a matter of fact, I think the 
tale of Diogenes is rather exaggerated. 
There is no readily discernible evi- 
dence proving that he was anything 
more than an ethical night watchman. 

But coming up from the golden ages 
which had little to do with gold and 
are supposed to have been the most 
moral of all times, we have evidence 
from so recent an authority as Rud- 
yard Kipling that if there were -not 
business ethics in the times of the 
Pharaohs, there was at least the breed- 
ing ground for ethics in the fact that 
there were no ethics. For you may 
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remember the reply of Kipling when 
he was asked to decipher the hiero- 
glyphics on the great tomb of Cheops— 





John B. Kennedy 


“What then, is the message hid 
Beneath Cheops’ pyramid ?” 
““This—that the contractor did 
Cheops out of several millions. 


Doubtless they had political graft 
in those days. Doubtless they had 
business graft. It has always been 
an exceedingly easy thing for gentle- 
men who have said good-bye to their 
own innocence to impose upon the in- 
nocence of others. 

But reaching down from Diogenes, 
the Attic philosopher, through Cheops, 
victim of a possibly fraudulent Egyp- 
tian contractor, it is curious that the 
first record in history of a statement 
of business ethics was uttered by Christ 
in the Temple, when he lashed the whip 
and drove the money changers from 
the Temple with the cry, “This is the 
house of God and ye have made it a 
den of thieves.” 

But I think the Scripture errs in being 
cryptic regarding the character of the 
men Christ drove from the Temple, 
for money-changing in itself is not 
an evil thing, provided the customer 
is not overcharged. I am inclined to 
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think that those money-changers were 
not money-changers at all; they were 
usurers. For in the whole history of 
commerce we find that the first busi- 
ness in which ethics was introduced, 
was when the usurers began to grind 
too much the faces of the rich. 

In those far-off feudal times it was 
almost impossible for business men to 
organize. If you take the central 
trade of all trades, the trade of bank- 
ing, bankers were then subject to the 
whim of any monarch or any feudal 
lord, who could withdraw deposits 
without having gone through the for- 
mality of making them, so that the 
banker never knew when or where his 
assets would be taxed for a government 
that never cared where or how he pro- 
cured those assets. So there was a 
very precarious condition, of those who 
had been victimizing those who had 
not; of the government being ready 
to confiscate property without any pro- 
cess of law, at the mere whim of the 
ruler. That condition lasted for many 
centuries. Indeed, it might have lasted 
until this very day unless there had 
been the American Revolution followed 
by the French Revolution. 

But it is a very little known story— 
that should be known to every Ameri- 
can business man—which gave birth 
to the codperative associations among 
business men that are so large and so 
benevolently powerful today. 


First Codperative Movement 


In the tiny City of Rochdale, in 
Lancashire, about a hundred years 
ago, some of the weavers of Lancashire, 
laboring under the excessive prices im- 
posed upon them by the tyrants of 
English commerce, the mill-owners 
and the importers and distributors of 
food, decided to combine. They met 
and raised a little capital. And on 
a certain morning they opened a little 
shop in an obscure side street in this 
obscure town. And a bold spirit fac- 
ing the scoffing multitude—the multi- 
tude which those men intended pri- 
marily to benefit—dashed into the shop 
and raised the window blind on the 
first codperative association in the his- 


(Turn to page 477) 
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ODAY, three years after voca- 
tional guidance was organized in Ki- 
wanis at the Toronto Conventidn, we 
find as the only national 
organization purely 
professional and educational groups, 


ourselves 
outside of the 


majoring in this objective. We can 
well afford then to pause in this posi- 
tion and look backward a moment at 
our accomplishment. The Committee 
on Vocational Guidance and Placement 
has done this in their report. That 
document assures you that our stand- 
ing in this field has firm 
ground and that the committee’s efforts, 
through the channel of club and dis- 
trict committees are those of which all 


been on 


may well be proud. 


What is the Goal? 

Can we proceed with this objective, 
and what is the goal? Will our future 
accomplishments be enough to warrant 
our continued effort? These questions 
should be answered now in much the 
same way that any problem of business 
or professional life is answered. The 
answer will indicate whether we should 
proceed in this objective. While not 
an artist, I shall try to color this pic- 
ture from the experience of Kiwanis. 

That a foundation has been built 
in Kiwanis is shown in the evidence 
presented. The books, pamphlets and 
articles represent so great a contri- 
bution that no research or 
study can disregard the experience this 
Kiwanis literature represents. It 1s 
convincing evidence. But other facts 
may stand out less clearly. When it 
is realized that hundreds of Kiwanis 
Clubs in many communities are, through 
their committees, establishing voca- 
tional guidance as a service to their 
community, it can readily be under- 
stood why much of the work is not 
only less known but is less clearly 


serious 


understood. 

This objective has far greater pos- 
sibilities than have so far been admit- 
ted. To understand its merit is there- 
fore necessary if only to indicate how 
far the process has developed and the 
extent to which its influence will be 
felt. It is essential that we, some time, 
now rather than later, attempt to 
visualize the use to which this objec- 
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tive can be put, the material to be 
used as well as understand the effect 
it will have on all within the sphere 
of its activity. Then again, though it 
may seem to cast doubt, we must con- 
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tinue to ask ourselves collectively, 
“Has Kiwanis the ability, time and the 
inner urge to carry on this objective? 
Is the quality of our restraining hand 
sufficient to prevent sporadic outbursts 
from leading us into the quackery that 
must appear in this new field? Is the 
character behind our directing force 
sufficiently stable to place the subject 
matter acceptably before these na- 
tions?” These questions are part of 
our problem. 

The 20th century is marked by the 
strides man has made in enlarging his 
field of knowledge, in his development 
of machinery to do the hard work for- 
merly done by hand and in the dis- 
covery of man’s ability to control 
himself and his environment. But the 
first quarter of the 20th century is the 
one in which the service club developed 
for business and professional men an 
outlet for a side of their human nature 
never before touched. This social 
reservoir previously undisturbed and 
to no great extent used has exceeded 
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all prophecy in its capacity. Today it 
stands as one of the strongest social 
groups in our civic life. It is, of course, 
little understood by’ those who desig- 
nate themselves as critics of a society 
they do not approve of and a live, 
active group which they only know by 
hearsay. 


Yesterday’s Standards Cannot Be Used 


The standardized behavior of former 
decades is no longer a gauge of busi- 
ness and professional life. No longer 
is the church, home or school the final 
arbiter of what ideals the community 
stands for. As we move farther afield 
view-point changes, new visions and 
new values come into being to assist 
us to further development. Not so 
long ago the earth’s diameter of eight 
thousand miles was our base line for 
the study of the stars. Later it became 
ninety-two million miles, the distance 
to the sun. Later still it became a light 
year, a matter of six thousand billion 
miles. But in order to reach to the 
outermost of our universe, astronomers 
have lengthened the base line to 
cighteen thousand billion miles. And 
they call it one parsec. In like man- 
ner has our view-point of the human 
mind changed and new units of value 
become necessary. Society has only 
recently recognized that human im- 
pulses and attitudes may be analyzed, 
measured and compared. The mind of 
Einstein is greater than the concept he 
conceived, and, in my opinion, much 
faster than the speed of light, which 
speed he calls infinity. We have out- 
lived the units for mental measure- 
ments of yesterday. Today new units 
must be provided for our greater 
mental activity and capacity. 

Further, no established scheme of 
values of yesterday can be used with 
accuracy today. Business men have, in 
most cases, only functioned negatively 
in the social and educational life of 
society. In this guidance activity the 
business and professional man can 
function positively toward a social and 
educational goal. We have the convic- 
tion of success for we have attained a 
position in the life of our communities 
that warrants attention. We have, in 
the business and professional field been 
testing new doctrines against funda- 
mental human experiences. We must 
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not fail to change if we find that 
values change under the newer exper- 
iences. For in our attitude today, the 
center of gravity has shifted so that 
there is a better balancing of human 
factors and a greater joy in human con- 
tact and larger life in our business and 
social processes. 


What to Advise the Youth Today is a 
Problem 

There are suggestions of every kind 
—put him to work, send him to school, 
or give him some of each. Shall we re- 
strict the work or let him do any kind 
of work? The vitality of all under 
eighteen years should be conserved. 
Child labor laws and national organ- 
izations are trying, by mandatory 
enactment, to say what this invisible 
citizen of tomorrow can and cannot 
do. What all need to do is see that 
each new generation has time to ac- 
quire the full heritage of our social 
experience; after that, let it become 
creative. How many of these groups, 
claiming interest, consulted the group 
most interested in the situation, that is, 
the youth himself? His judgment is 
as good as that of an adult, consider- 
ing his information and background. 
Kiwanis has been doing this and it 
combines well with the objective you 
propose to follow. The Boy Scouts are 
an example of this method and their 
Deputy Chief Scout Executive was the 
first chairman of Kiwanis vocational 
guidance. 

There are many who do not need 
vocational guidance or counsel. They 
are proceeding with their education in 
schools and colleges with their objec- 
tive more or less clearly defined. But 
there are many who, having left school 
early in life, find themselves struggling 
against odds that may mean a per- 
manent defeat. Life being largely a 
matter of conflict, even the best suffer 
many unnecessary defeats due to lack 
of forethought. Some in these early 
defeats develop unsocial attitudes that 
may become permanent. Others, with 
minor physical disabilities or mental 
difficulties, believe them to be per- 
manent hindrances. Further, many are 
desirous of placement where they have 
neither capacity, aptitude, attitude nor 
do they know the preparation neces- 
sary. To discover a boy’s permanent 
interest and eliminate mental obstacles 
becomes the business in hand. Has he 
aptitude and capacity for ideas and 
symbols, for things or for mech- 
anisms ? 

General Principles of Vocational Guid- 
ance 

Let every Kiwanian, however inter- 
ested in this objective, know from the 
start that no expert, however alert in 
observation or cautious in his advice, 
can tell any young person just what he 
ought to do or be. General guiding 
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principles, fundamental standards of 
behavior, the relationship of life and 
work, and what society expects, should 
be pointed out to all. Special and 
peculiar abilities, when found, can be 
related to specialized vocations and 
advice secured from men in that par- 
ticular line. The young person may 
then make his choice. It is neither wise 
nor necessary to be all inclusive. A 
sound appraisal and evaluation of the 
boy’s own characteristic traits by him- 
self before a choice is made is essential. 
This differs from our previous idea in 
letting a few shape the lives of many. 
It rather follows Tolstoy’s idea of let- 
ting the pupil’s interest shape his 
future, for a persistent and permanent 
interest is an index of ability and a 
notice that it will be of economic value. 
That interest becomes an inseparable 
part of his life. Special defects, when 
found, should be placed in the care of 
specialists without comment to the boy. 


Boys Need Help Before Their Person- 
ality Reaches a Crisis 


These crises are the challenging 
situations that require readjustment 
later. That colleges offer an oppor- 
tunity for better or worse is significant 
and indicative of the need of an earlier 
adjustment. Vocational guidance in 
colleges and post graduate schools is 
certainly no more necessary than to 
those leaving school in their early 
teens. Individuals without sufficient 
confidence. in their ability to achieve 
or to hold their economic and social 
security will attempt, by other and 
unsocial means, to secure it. The in- 
dividual who gets into difficulties with 
the absolute truth and logic of com- 
mercial life will feel the reaction in 
his life sooner or later. Cannot this 
be prevented? It can by showing the 
individual his power and his control 
over his environment. It can by having 
a man of frankness and experience 
standing at the cross-roads of inde- 
cision in the boy’s life ready to advise. 
There should be some one there to 
advise every boy. 

The salvation of the human race 
depends upon tapping the potentialities 
of its mediocre and early school leav- 
ing groups in the hope of bringing to 
light richer possibilities of human ful- 
filment. For this group can be brought, 
by men with hope and faith, to see 
that there are non-acquisitive goals in 
our social system and can be shown the 
possibilities of a creative activity for 
themselves. Even though they do not 
get the brass ring on the merry-go- 
round, we want to assure all that they 
get at least an iron ring occasionally. 
The state will be the loser if it allows 
its greatest asset to reach maturity 
still dependent for part or all of life’s 
necessities. 


Many in this group that would 
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otherwise be wasting time and effort 
in taking chances have the capacity to 
absorb vocational training. They are 
usually sound mentally, stronger than 
the average physically, and are a poten- 
tial factor in the future of the common- 
wealth. With guidance as a further 
aid, they will learn to think. Soon he 
recognizes his capacity to do what for- 
merly seemed an exclusive privilege of 
the educated. The result is that many 
will invade the field they thought was 
open only to those who carried society's 
brand of education. Civilization will 
be bettered by their contribution. Voca- 
tional guidance will wipe out the strong 
distinction between college and non- 
college just as the college business 
department is making that distinction 
one of a lesser value by practical ex- 
amples. A few members have felt that 
this Kiwanis objective should be a 
part of the state educational program; 
for that reason they have not whole 
heartedly approved of it. Let us not be 
perturbed about the future. Just as 
history shows many laws placed on our 
statutes were mistakes, so there are 
some laws that we need to place there. 
But history also shows that even in a 
democracy the people have many times 
to insist that some be removed and 
others be enacted. 


Development into State Educational 
Program 


When Kiwanis shall have developed 
this service, no power will be able to 
keep it out of our state educational 
program. It is prese.t in some today 
through Kiwanis effort. Just as unfair 
practices, both business and profes- 
sional, first condemned by service clubs 
are now outlawed by society and courts, 
so, on the other side, we must expect 
that a service such as this, so vital to 
the many minors both in and out of 
our schools will soon become a uni- 
versal activity. For as the state defines 
the dependent age of the minor, so 
during the minority it must prepare 
its future citizens for their independent 
majority. 

After all, that is the goal. Human- 
ity’s needs render it imperative that we 
not only utilize this new instrument of 
education, but also to assure ourselves 
that its operation be constant and per- 
petual and its administration be in 
professional hands. Until that time 
comes, we shall be the service station 
of tomorrow’s citizens in this important 
field. They are the social and eco- 
nomic assets of the state in the coming 
years and we have every reason to be- 
lieve that the state will want to bene- 
fit by a vocational program. Too much 
time may be spent on the human in- 
competents by an indulgent state and 
nation and the future citizens be there- 
by neglected. 

(Turn to page 475) 








Responsibility of Citizenship 
A Plea for Aristocracy in Thinking* 


By HARRY COLLINS SPILLMAN 


Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc., New York City 


AM very greatly honored to be in- 
troduced to this audience, as coming 
from New Y ork. Elbert Hubbard 
used to be very fond of saying that 
a great many wise men came from New 
\ ork, and he said the sooner they came 
the wiser they were. For that reason, 
like to hark back a little 
farther in my experience and come 
from Kentucky, for I love Kentucky. 
As I start my address, I think of a story 
that Dixie gave to us from the days of 


the Civil War. 


I oftentimes 


“Bring Up the Regiment to the Flag! 

Sunrise had’ come on the second 
morning of Gettysburg. A fragment 
of what had been the South’s fairest 
manhood arose from a night of suffer- 
ing and death in answer to the insistent 
trumpet call, once more to pay the last 
full measure ot devotion. The left 
wing of the Confederate Army was 
facing Little Round Top, led on by 
Slocum, that courageous Dixie's son 
who was bearing forward the emblem 
of a losing cause. The commander 
saw, as he thought, that the flag had 
gotten too far in advance of the sol- 
diers, hailed Slocum, and he ordered 
him to bring the flag back to the regi- 
ment. Slocum yelled over his shoulder! 
“No, Commander! You bring the regi- 
ment forward to the flag.” 

In every crisis of lite, whether for 
the emancipation of a race, the estab- 
lishing of a new religion, whatever has 
been the issue, we have always had the 
story of Slocum and his regiment to 
stampede the army eager to follow lines 
ot least resistance, led on always by 
the inspired custodian of the colors. 

You Kiwanians are privileged to fol- 
low one of the greatest flags of modern 
| purpose to speak frankly of 
as you follow that 


times. 
that responsibility 
great flag. 
Community Building 

First of all, I stress your responsi- 
bility in this great matter we call com- 
munity building. Humanity is divided 
into nations; nations into states; states 
into counties ; and counties into smaller 
communities. 

What particular group, after all, 
is responsible more than any other for 


*Address delivered before the Milwaukee Con- 
vention Monday, June 24, 1929 





the building of a community? Shall 
we rest that responsibility upon the 
boards of education? Shall we rest 
it upon the lodge, or upon the 
churches? No! We must look to the 
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business man to discharge part of this 
great responsibility. 

Power! Power is the word we hear 
today in business. Business is king. 
Responsibility walks hand in hand with 
capacity, and with power. So what I 
think America needs in this age is not 
more horse-power, but more man- 
power. We have a _ million horse- 
power—a million wild steeds running 
loose over the United States. And who 
are the riders? Where are the reins 
from those horses? I say America 
wants to look more to her man-power 
and less to her horse-power. 

It therefore devolves very largely, 
[ think, upon Kiwanis in every com- 
munity to take over the work of the 
real aristocrats of the community. You 
ought to be the real aristocrats. Now, 
there was a time in my experience when 
I did not like that word “aristocrat”. 
I was born and brought up in Ken- 
tucky. I was taught to love the demo- 
crats, and despise the aristocrats—tor 
they were nearly all Republicans. The 
longer I live the more I want to be a 
real aristocrat. 

The Constitution of the United 
States, to the contrary notwithstanding, 
all men are not born equal. If they 
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are, I know some men that are not born 
equal to much. 

I was delightfully intrigued while 
[ was traveling to stop in England dur- 
ing the campaign of Lady Astor for 
the House of Commons. I remember 
one day during the campaign somebody 
arose to heckle her. He said, “You 
know, Lady Astor, my children are as 
good as yours.” Lady Astor said, 
“Which of my children do you mean? 
One of my boys would be poor if you 
turned him loose in the Bank of Eng- 
land. The other boy would be rich if 
you turned him loose in Timbuctoo.”’ 
No, Lord Astor and Lady Astor can’t 
make their children equal at all. 
Neither can we in America by any kind 
of education, law or philosophy make 
all of our people equal, measured in 
one common mould. Some men are 
expected to be better and finer than 
others. In the great forest of human- 
ity, some trees must always be tallest. 
They always have been. 


A Yardstick 

What we want to know, then, about 
Kiwanis is who really are the aristo- 
crats in this organization? Can I give 
to you tonight a yardstick by which 
you may measure the aristocracy of 
Kiwanis in your neighborhood ? 

I think that the aristocrat is always 
unfailingly above. He occupies the 
upper strata. 

What is he above? First of all, he 
is above common thinking. We had 
an address here this morning on “What 
Do We Think When We Think?” 
Most of us don’t think anything at all. 
We just readjust our prejudices, turn 
our old biases over in our minds, think 
in the terms of our ancestors and the 
yesterdays of our lives. 

According to Rand McNally, the 
great American desert is somewhere out 
west of the Rocky Mountains. But 
that is wrong. The great American 
desert is not in Arizona. The great 
American desert is under the hat of 
the average man and woman of Amer- 
ica. 

So what we want to do in all com- 
munities is to lift low-mindedness. 

Some years ago down in Kentucky 
a man got up in the legislature one day 
and offered a bill to prohibit feeble- 

















minded people from getting married. 
When the bill was on first reading, an 
old mountaineer got up and said, “My 
God! Don’t pass that bill. If you 
do you will outlaw the institution of 
matrimony entirely.” There is some- 
thing in that. 

A great president of a great univer- 
sity in America says that sixty per cent 
of all of the adults in America have 
minds of a moron. If that is true, a 
great many of us must live surprisingly 
near to the lunatic fringe. 


What Value on One’s Work? 


Not very long before George W. 
Perkins died, United States Senator 
Beveridge asked him one day if he 
thought it was really possible for any 
man to earn such a fabulous salary as 
Judge Gary received from the United 
States Steel Corporation. “Why,” he 
said, “here is a man who is receiving 
nearly a quater of a million dollars 
every twelve months. Is it really pos- 
sible for any man to earn such a fabu- 
lous salary as that?’ Mr. Perkins 
said, “Listen! I attended a meeting of 
the Board of Directors a few weeks 
ago, and I watched Judge Gary as he 
caused the minds of the Board to 
change on one vital point. When he 
did that he earned all the salary that 
the United States Steel Corporation 
will pay him as long as he lives.” 

What sort of a value would you 
place upon the intellectual experience 
of Daniel Webster? How much would 
you say that Lincoln really and 
honestly earned in his lifetime ? What 
would you be willing to pay for the 
intellectual experience of Thomas Jef- 
ferson? How much money did those 
men earn in their lifetime? They 
earned fabulous sums of money. The 
point is, they were so busy earning 
money they never got time to collect 
it. We have a lot of men in America 
so busy collecting it they don’t get time 
to earn it. There are always those two 
points of view about value. 


Hard to Change our Minds 


The trouble is, we don’t like to 
change our minds. It is the most dif- 
ficult thing in the world to change 
your mind. We hold onto our old 
ideas, like John D. Rockefeller says 
he holds onto an old suit of clothes. 
After he wears it a few years, he says 
he develops a real affection for it and 
doesn’t like to give it up. Some of 
us have the same difficulty in shedding 
our old ideas. 

We don’t like to change our minds 
politically. We don’t like to change 
our minds religiously. I am a Metho- 
dist. Why? Not because I love John 
Wesley or understand theology. That 
is not the reason I am a Methodist. I 
am a Methodist because it runs in my 
family—like snoring and obesity, and 
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a lot of other things. If I stopped to 
think out my religion, I might be a 
Baptist or Presbyterian. But that 
takes time. 

I believe, however, that there is a 
big change coming over the minds of 
the world. I think we are thinking 
today more vigorously than we ever 
have before. 


That great election we had last 
November was a fine indication of the 
fact that people, after all, are begin- 
ning to think politically. I am not 
speaking of that because a great man 
was elected President of the United 
States, for, after all, don’t forget that 
the defeated candidate received a 
very, very large vote. The fine thing 
was that forty-three million people in 
America did something at the last elec- 
tion besides register their political 
prejudices. They thought. 

That is a very wholesome sign. 
When we get through changing our 
politics, our theology, our philosophy— 
we are through. 

We don’t like to change our minds 
very much. It pains us very much to 
change our minds. In the last number 
of the Atlantic Monthly there was a 
very interesting article, by Edward 
Filene, and also in the same magazine 
another article by his brother, Lincoln 
Filene. Both articles, strange to say, 
had been contributed by one brother 
without the knowledge of the other, 
one article recommending mass pro- 
duction and the other condemning the 
same process. 

I think it is a very wholesome sign 
when members of the same family, of 
the same institution, the same com- 
munity, find themselves in wholesome 
and happy disagreement with one 
another. It is always a reflection of 
the wisdom of the fathers when we find 
the United States Supreme Court pass- 
ing down a decision—Justice Brandeis 
dissenting, Justice Holmes dissenting, 
Justice Taft dissenting. All the pro- 
gress in the world has been due to dis- 
senters, to men who have disagreed; 
and even in no small measure to the 
iconoclasts of the world. 

I sat not long ago on the Acropolis 
in Athens, the most magnificent ruin 
of antiquity. And from the west gate 
of the Parthenon I looked into the 
doorway of the prison of Socrates, 
that old warrior who drank the hem- 
lock for no greater crime than urging 
the youth of Athens to change their 
minds—to think! And yet after 2,500 
years we turn back to the golden age 
of Socrates! We underscore the ques- 
tion mark. We live in an age when 
every man dares to look in the closet 
of his mind and see what garments are 
hanging there. When he makes that 
inspection sometimes he is surprised 
to see how few ideas he holds by right 
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of discovery and how many by virtue 
of inheritance. 





Man’s Conquest Over Environment 


Aristocracy begins in the mind. But 
the aristocrat is above something else 
besides common thinking. He is very 
much above his enviroment, if I may 
frankly say. Buckle says that all the 
progress in the world has been due to 
man’s conquest over his environment. 

A good many of you read one of the 
last contributions by Dr. Frank Crane, 
telling the story of Si Perkins. Every 
Kiwanian should know the story. 

The Story of Si Perkins 


Si Perkins was born on a farm out 
here in Michigan. He lived on the 
farm all his life. He inherited the farm 
from his father. He and his wife had 
lived there for many years. Three 
children had been born to the union. 
Now, they had grown up and gone 
away. And Si was disgusted, and he 
wanted to move to town. He had 
always dreamed of some day moving 
into town. So he went in to the county 
seat and listed his farm with the real 
estate agent, for sale. The real estate 
agent came out and looked over the 
farm and said, “I don’t think I will 
have any trouble in selling that farm 
atall. Itis a magnificent farm.” The 
next week he ran an ad in the county 
paper. He said, “I have listed with me 
Si Perkins’ farm for sale, 360 acres of 
farm land, and there has never been 
any crop failure on that farm, a beauti- 
ful artesian well, 40 acres of timber 
land, beautiful shade trees, fine sheds, 
and barns, a magnificent residence. 
Come and see the wonderful farm.” 

Next week Si drove into town, and 
he looked up the real estate agent, and 
said, “You know, I read your adver- 
tisement last week of my farm in the 
county paper. It is such a perfect pic- 
ture of the kind of a place I always 
thought I would like to own that I 
have decided to keep it myself.” 


Opportunity 


Tell me, Mr. Kiwanian, wherever 
you live, that your community is rot- 
ten and I will tell you that in the rot- 
tenness of that community lies the rich- 
ness of your opportunity, if you are a 
real aristocrat. 

The aristocrat is above something 
else. He is not only above common 
thinking, and above his environment, 
but he is very much above failure. 
Can you make a heap of all your win- 
nings, risk it on one turn of pitch and 
toss and lose, and start again at your 
beginning and never speak a word 
about your loss? If you can, you are 
hall-marked an aristocrat. I say a demo- 
crat can’t doit. The democrat is cruci- 
fied between sunrise and sunset by his 


hardships and his failures. The re- 
(Turn to page 482) 
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AST night I witnessed a demonstration of television. 
Only a short time until with the turn of a dial you 
can throw on the screen in your own homes the pic- 

a theatrical or operatic performance and hear 

all the words and music. 

In even time a California Kiwanian will long- 
distance another Kiwanian in Montreal and each see the 
other on small screens as they talk. These and a dozen 
other variations are possible marvels of television. 

I saw it born. 

So many years ago I do not recall the date, a friend of 
mine, C. Francis Jenkins, bought a juvenile book to amuse 
his children. The book was German; on succeeding pages 
were pictures of an old cobbler sewing on a shoe. Each 
page showed one step further in the process of sewing for 
These twelve pages were repeated 


ture of 


less 


about a dozen pages. 
three or four times. 

There trick in it. You bent the flexible back 
of the book with your thumb on the edges and then fanned 
the leaves as you do a magazine when looking for a certain 
article. As the pictures passed before your eyes the effect 
was that of the old cobbler sewing vigorously on his shoe. 

Only a toy to amuse a child, but in Jenkins’ scientifically 
turned mind that moment was born his idea of a moving 
picture. I know many have claimed it, but because I saw 
it, I choose to believe the first moving piture was made 
at 1313 F Street, Washington, about forty years ago, of 
two little girls dancing on a flat roof. Later came the 
little moving picture machines in which you dropped a 
nickel in the slot and peeped in at the picture. This was 
Jenkins’ original conception. 

From these small beginnings grew one of the greatest 
industries on earth, with thousands of people employed 
and millions of dollars invested. From this industry, com- 
bined with radio, is growing television, invention of many, 
among them Jenkins. 

I am not trying to be historical but to explain that in my 
belief, the whole moving picture business, including tele- 
vision and all its ramifications, is the outgrowth of the 
purchase by the right man of that one little book. 

A much shorter time than forty years ago a man went into 
Detroit to organize a local lodge of a fraternal insurance 
ociety, the Loyal Order of Moose, if my memory serves 
me right. Detroit business and professional men were not 
interested in the insurance order, but told him there was 
room in Detroit for an organization of business and profes- 
sional men who would get together once a week for lunch 
to discuss the welfare of Detroit. 

At that moment Kiwanis was born. Little did the men 
who made up the Detroit Kiwanis club realize what they 
were starting. Their conception of Kiwanis was but 
little wider than that of Jenkins, when he thought the 
moving picture fit only for a nickel-in-the-slot peep show. 

But from the moment when those wonderful men who 
made up the original Detroit Kiwanis club conceived the 
Kiwanis idea and Kiwanis ideals, it has grown steadily, 
widening its scope as much as television. 

Many men in the days of the moving picture peep show 


was a 
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laughed to scorn the first attempts to project these pictures 
on the big screen. They wriggled and they hurt the eyes! 
Doubtless these old-timers phoo-phooed the new idea and 
wanted their little peep show back. 

This tendency is a part of all old-timers. Through 
the great changes which have taken place in the mov- 
ing picture world, men objected, just as you now hear people 
who prefer the silent drama protest against the talkies. 

I have just returned from the International Conven- 
tion of Kiwanis. Being an old-timer, I there heard protests 
from other old-timers about the slow but sure changes 
which have taken place in Kiwanis. They longed for the old 
days when the organization was smaller; when they knew 
most of those who came to the convention. They sighed 
over the systematization of Kiwanis, declaring that all 
clubs now work on the same objectives. They seemed to 
feel that the old lack of system, with every club for itself 
and devil take the hindmost, was more desirable. 

They were wrong. I am wrong if such thoughts come to 
me. The difference between a rut and a grave is depth. 
The man who sighs for old times and old methods merely 
because they are old, is getting in a rut. 

Some great church man said that a stationary church in 
a moving world spelled disaster to both. What is true of 
the church is true of every other organization. The world 


moves, the old order changethe We must move and 
change with it or we are lost. 
But the fundamental ideals of Kiwanis have never 


changed. Only the administration and application of these 
ideals must change as changes the civilization which we 
strive to influence. 

The horse-shoer and the livery man must change to 
the tire repairer and the taxi driver if they are to survive. 
True, the village farrier with bellows and anvil was more 
romantic than the smelly rubber burning tire man. The 
straw-chewing liveryman with his stable of horses, all of 
which he knew by name, was more human than the chap 
who owns half a hundred taxicabs. 

But romance and human interest must join the stream 
of progress or be left lonely beside the road. The tire man 
is but the farrier brought up to date; the taxi driver but the 
old livery man with new methods. 

None who looked in the early movie peep shows visu- 
alized the great industry to arise. Little did those men in 
Detroit dream of the influence they had set in motion. 

The fundamental principles behind television were in 
that little peep show. The fundamentals of that original 
group in Detroit are still in Kiwanis. The changes have 
been gradual, the outgrowth of experience. 

Just so long as Kiwanis holds fast to the original idea of 
living the Golden Rule, bettering a community because 
Kiwanis functions there, of arousing men and women to 
their duties of citizenship, and of establishing better rela- 
tions between the complex factors of our civilization, 
changes will be for the better and not for the worse. 

All old-times were good times but all old methods are 
not good methods, all old-timers, including this one, to the 
contrary notwithstanding! 
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What Do We Think When We Think? 





Five Points in a Program for the Future* 


H. G. WELLS, the brilliant his- 


torian said not long ago that modern 
civilization is not going to be destroyed, 
but that modern civilization is already 
like a ship half sunk beneath the waves. 
Not long after that, Lloyd George de- 
clared, “Unless there is a new spirit 
coming into the world, there is no hope 
for modern civilization.” Then come 
those two great volumes from that bril- 
liant man Spengler, who has declared 
to the world that modern civilization 
today is already upon a very positive 
decline and that it will disappear. I 
suppose it was somewhat of the same 
spirit of those men that led an Ameri- 
can editor to say, “When America 
thinks, America is safe.” I suspect 
that whatever that editor may have said 
with reference to America has also full 
application to every nation and every 
government in the world today that is 
a government of the people. 

This statement of the American 
editor has three suggestions in it. The 
first one is that America is not safe. 
That is true. The second one is that 
America is not a thinking nation. That 
is true. The third one is that when 
America becomes a truly thinking na- 
tion, then she will lay hold upon those 
fundamental truths and realities that 
will not alone bring her safety, but will 
also bring her that larger and that 
richer and that more magnificent life 
which she desires. 

You have just had before you the 
Commander of the American Legion. 
I don’t know what you think about it, 
but I want to say that unless the world 
does some tremendously straight think- 
ing in the immediate future, there is 
going to be some straight shooting 
again before many years roll by. Un- 
less we are willing to put our ideals in 
something more than words, such as the 
Kellogg Pact and other pacts, and 
are honestly willing to turn those 
things into action, there is no hope for 
escaping another World War, and 
after another World War there will be 
no civilization to recover. 


America is Not Safe 


America is not safe. I can immedi- 
ately see the response on the faces of 


some of my American citizens who say 


* Address before the Milwaukee Convention, 
Monday, June 24, 1929. 





By R. E. PATTISON KLINE 


President, Executives’ Club of Chicago 


to me, “Why, Mr. Kline, that is un- 
believable. That is untrue. That can’t 
be true.” And yet Roland G. Usher, 
one of America’s great historians, of 
Washington University, St. Louis, has 
declared that the immediate danger to 
the prosperity and safety of the United 
States lies in the fact that the American 
people cannot see that the impossible 
can happen. 

Looking down the pages of history, 
you have seen that the impossible has 
always happened. Twelve months be- 
fore 1914 if any man had declared 
that there was going to be another war 
in which ten millions of lives would be 
lost and millions of dollars piled up in 
debts to run for generations to come, he 
would have been declared a fool. Yet 
there was not a statesman in Europe 
who in 1912 did not know that another 
great war was on the way, although he 
could not point to the exact day on 
which it would occur. America is not 
safe. You ask me for proof of that 
statement. Why, I see it in the very 
fact of tremendously menacing, com- 
plicated and intricate problems which 
have long waited for their solution in 
America. What is true of America is 
true of England, France, Canada, Rus- 
sia and China. It is a universal fact 
today that there are problems in our 
midst, national and _ international, 
which are going to take the most keen, 
the most correct, the wisest and most 
sympathetic judgment and clear think- 
ing if we are to avoid disaster in the 
future. 

I can imagine what Pericles would 
have said when he oversaw the great 
and brilliant Greek culture and civiliza- 
tion of his day if somebody had said 
to him that Greece would become what 
it has been for the last fifty years, and 
I car easily imagine somebody coming 
up to Julius Caesar, when he was at the 
head of Imperial Rome and suggesting 
to him that in 476 Rome would fall and 
be no more, and that in 1928 and 1929 
a Mussolini, imitating Napoleon, 
would attempt to rebuild that Roman 
Empire—I think Julius Caesar would 
have suggested that this man was a fit 
subject for an insane commission. 

As a Judge of South Dakota de- 
clares, ““No nation and no civilization 
has ever yet been warned of its down- 
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fall.” Your President mentioned a 
universal world problem. We have not 
settled the labor-capital problem in 
America yet. Back in 1870 there was 
one divorce to every 300 marriages 
in this country of ours. Today there is 
one divorce to every thirty marriages. 
In my own City of Chicago it is one 
to every five. In 1950, if the increase 
in divorce goes on the number of di- 
vorces will be absolutely equal to the 
number of marriages. 

Oh, yes, I have seen some of you 
smile as [ discuss this matter of mar- 
riage and divorce. But I want to say to 
you again if you do not know your his- 
tory, that no nation and no civilization 
has ever long endured after its family 
life has broken down. They can talk 
about companionate marriage and di- 
vorce, and everything else they will, but 
the biologist knows, the scientist knows, 
that when the family life as we have 
known it in its proper relationship 
breaks down, there is no future for that 
nation. 

Here in America we have not yet 
solved the Negro problem. When you 
can keep a dependent people ignorant 
and dependent they make no trouble for 
you. But when you let a people get 
education and then also on top of that 
permit them to gain wealth, it might be 
wise for American citizens to under- 
stand something about the growth of 
education, intelligence and wealth of 
the Negro. Suppose fifty years hence he 
asks for absolute social equality in this 
country, what are you going to do about 
it? I am not taking any position one 
way or the other. I am merely citing 
to you certain conditions which I say 
prove, in the second place, that we are 
not a thinking people in America, be- 
cause were we a thinking people, these 
problems if not already solved would 
have been much further along the 
road to solution than they are at the 
present time. 


That America is Not a Thinking Nation 
Is Claimed 


What do I mean by thinking? Men 
are constantly telling me what their 
opinion is. I don’t care a rap for a 
man’s opinion. Nine times out of ten 
it is worthless. I accept the opinion of 
a court as being a matter of reasoned 
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judgment. What I am pleading for 
in our business, in our economics, in our 
social, moral, and political affairs, is 
not opinion, but judgment. “Judg- 
ment,” says one of our authorities, “is 
the application of the trained intellect 
to human affairs. It is a power to see, 
to use the truth for the 
If I understand 
going to 
one 


to appreciate, 
benefit of mankind.” 
Kiwanis correctly, if you are 
build, you can build only on 
foundation, and that is the foundation 
of truth. 

I have had a reaction from a good 
many of you already as I have stood up 
I know what many of you have 
been saying. You say, “Mr. Kline, I 
don’t agree with you.”” Now, in order 
that we may be perfectly truthful with 
each other, let me say that in the last 
analysis I don’t care whether you agree 
with me or not. Of course, I am per- 
fectly human and wish that you might 
agree with me. I am so tremendously 
human that I am perfectly aware of the 
fact that I am not infallible, and there- 
fore I am likely to err. But by iden- 
tically the same kind of reasoning 
whereby I arrive at the conclusion that 
I am not infallible and therefore likely 
to err, why, each one of you is not 
infallible and you are likely to err. 


here. 


In my public work, which has per- 
mitted me to meet American citizens 
all over the United States, I have not 
set up at all to myself this thought of 
trying to force my particular conclu- 
sions down the mental throats of my 
auditors. I have all the moral respon- 
sibility I can assume to take care of my 
own thinking without trying to do it 
for somebody else. That is the trouble 
with America today. There are alto- 
gether too many people that are per- 
fectly willing that somebody else 
should do their thinking for them. 


My third suggestion is that when the 


people of America, or any other 
country—Canada, England, France, 


Germany, Italy—I don’t care where 
it is—lay hold of the truth and are 
willing to follow the beacon light of 
that truth in not only their domestic but 
in their international relations, then 
there will be no question either of na- 
tional or of international peace and of 
international or national prosperity and 
growth. 

Thus far I have been rather destruc- 
tive in my discussion. I want to see 
now if I cannot be somewhat construc- 


tive, because a man has no right to 
carry on an entirely destructive dis- 


cussion. But I want to warn you that 
you need not try to take any one of the 
other four steps unless you can take this 
first step whole-heartedly. And yet the 
great mass of mankind, the moment 
they are faced squarely with the taking 
of this first step, turn cowards and run 


away. 
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Will to Know the Truth 


What is this first step? It is not 
difficult because it requires so much 
ability, intellect or brains to take 
This first step is so difficult because 
it requires so much character. It is the 
will to know the truth. Therein we 
turn cowards, because just the moment 
a man faces squarely, honestly, this 
thing of knowing the truth, he bucks up 
against his prejudices, his greed, his 
selfishness, and his preconceived ideas 
of things. Most tragic of all, because 
the world is marching forward in the 
truth, is this man whose brain has 
become fixed, whose mind has ceased 
to be passive, whose mind has ceased to 
be able to see new truths. It has 
become set like plaster of Paris. As 
Christ said to that man, “His spirit 
will not always strive.” The tragedy of 
that mind that has become fixed so 
that it never can, never will see another 
new truth! You know, old Dr. Osler 
was not so very wrong after all—and 
[ can say that with perfect security 
here because you would not be in this 
organization, in this convention today, 
if you believed in this one—but Dr. 
Osler was not so very wrong when he 
said that every man over 60 ought to be 
chloroformed. 

Your President in his address made 
mention of one of the most important 
things in your organization, and in all 
of our life—this ability to readjust 
ourselves to new conditions and new 
relations. As the world grows in popu- 
lation, as the scientist makes this world 
shrink every hour, there are going to be 
the new conditions and new relations 
established that are going to require 
the greatest open-mindedness, frank- 
ness and willingness to know the truth 
if we are going to successfully meet 
those problems. 

But when? Hasn’t the world had 
enough of pain and sorrow and blood- 
shed and war? MHasn’t there been 
enough of domestic strife? When is 
mankind going to learn that only the 
truth will make us free? 


Adequate Number of Accurate Facts 
Necessary 

A second step in our program of 
thinking is that you and I must base 
our conclusions upon an adequate num- 
ber of accurate facts. 

Owen D. Young, the American mem- 
ber over in Europe at the reparations 
settlement, declared not long ago that 
facts were the rarest raw material in 
the United States today. I can take 
up almost any question and ask each 
one of you men in this audience this 
morning, and nearly everyone will give 
me a positive opinion or judgment upon 
almost any question, political or moral 
or otherwise that I might mention. But 
when I ask you to give me an adequate 
number of facts to back up your con- 
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clusion, you cannot do it. There is no 
such thing as safe and sound and con- 
structive thinking until we have an ade- 
quate number of accurate facts, and it 
is not always easy to get those facts. 


Learning to Think Clearly 


The third step in our program of 
thinking is that you and I must learn 
to think clearly. If we have an ade- 
quate number of facts, we are ready to 
think intelligently. But the next step 
is that we must be able to think clearly. 
By thinking clearly, I mean that we 
must have some knowledge of the laws 
of reasoning. Reasoning is a science. 
Thinking is a science. It has its fixed 
laws as definitely as the laws of phys- 
ics, chemistry, or anything else. I can- 
not understand how it is that a man 
is perfectly willing to reach his con- 
clusions upon facts when he does not 
know the laws of reasoning governing 
the situation, because it is perfectly 
true that a man’s facts may be adequate 
but his conclusions fail because he did 
not reason correctly from those facts. 

Let me illustrate that—and I think 
I will have no difficulty with anybody. 
I won’t tramp on anybody’s political 
toes, because I happen to be a Repub- 
lican, and yet I stood for this country 
going into the League of Nations. And 
I still stand for this country joining 
the World Court. If America is going 
to be guided by the statement of one 
of our Senators that America will settle 
her own problems in her own way, I 
want to tell you America is headed for 
disaster. America won’t do any such 
thing. 

But ever since, regardless of whether 
or not we ought to go into these two or- 
ganizations—in the propaganda with 
regard to our going into those two or- 
ganizations, we were told again and 
again that George Washington said 
that this country should never have any 
entangling alliances. That had tremen- 
dous force in swaying the opinion and 
judgment of many men and women, 
and still is being reiterated, and still 
has force. Now, in the first place, 
the fact is wrong. George Washington 
never said any such thing. But yet that 
lie goes the rounds of the press and pub- 
lic speakers, and political speakers in 
America, daily, weekly and monthly 
in this country. What George Wash- 
ington did say, if you will study his 
Farewell Address, was that this country 
should not have any permanent alli- 
ances with Europe. It was Jefferson 
who used that term “entangling alli- 


ances.” George Washington went 
further, and said that America could 


trust to temporary alliances for cases 
of emergency. Now, if you think I 
am not quoting right, you get George 
Washington’s Farewell Address and 
test me. 

(Turn to page 470) 
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ASEBALL—typically American, 
fundamentally democratic, essentially 
clean, demanding and receiving the 
highest type of professional sportsman- 
ship—has come down through over 
five decades to give to the American 
public of: today its greatest recreation, 
its most highly developed sport and its 
most thoroughly specialized enterprise. 

So closely hats’ baseball been linked 
with the lives of every average man 
over this span of time that its rules, its 
code of sportsmanship, its fine points 
and its requisites are understood nation- 
ally, for the middle-aged man of today 
was the sandlot kid of yesterday, and 
he has passed down his heritage in this 
great, popular game to the millions of 
other youths who today are enjoying 
the benefits of the development and 
progress made not only by the leaders 
in baseball, but by every man who has 
ever played the game. 

The origin of baseball has been vari- 
ously placed, but after all, details in 
this particular are superfluous. Suf- 
fice it to conclude that at one period or 
another in the middle of the nineteenth 
century a man or a group of men con- 
ceived the elements of the game as we 
see it and know it today. 

There have been rule changes, alter- 
ations in physical and mental propor- 
tions of the game, but it is fundament- 
ally as it was conceived and will for- 
ever be so. The game was founded in 
the eastern United States, and spread 
westward with the stretch of civiliza- 
tion until today, baseball stands as a 
great national institution, needing no 
excuse for its right to survive, and sur- 
viving because it is indelibly linked 
with the life of the nation. 

Baseball enthralls millions each 
year, and will continue to do so as long 
as youth has the vim and vitality to 
congregate on the sandlots, the college 
baseball fields and the great profes- 
sional baseball stadia the country over. 

The appeal of baseball is instantane- 
ous, its lure inescapable and it sates 
within the masses the zest for clean-cut, 
and colorful competition. The public 
has demanded baseball, and baseball in 
turn has come to demand the public; 
the result is that the relationship is 
frictionless, needing few diplomats, 


Baseball 


The Great American Sport 


By FRED N. ANKENMAN 





President, Houston, Texas Baseball Association; 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Houston, Texas 


requiring only those iron-clad rules 
upon which the game is based. 
Perhaps no perspective of baseball 
gives as keen an insight and as 
thorough an understanding of it as a 
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brief resumé over the past quarter of 
a century, during which time it has 
reached a degree of commercial de- 
velopment undreamed of by its spon- 
sors. Taking cognizance of this phen- 
omenal growth and expansion, is it 
little wonder that the men identified 
with the conduct of baseball today re- 
fuse to predict the limits of the game? 

They realize, and justly so, that the 
future of the game rests in the hands 
of the nation’s youth, and that so long 
as baseball remains uppermost in their 
minds and early lives, its expansion 
will be steady and sure and sound. 

Way Back When— 

A comparison of conditions of today 
with those of twenty-five years ago in- 
dicates, in no small way, in which direc- 
tion the game of baseball has travelled. 
In early 1900, baseball players had 
little intrinsic value. Baseball then 
was almost entirely a civic enterprise 
except in the instances of the two major 
leagues, which had begun to find that 
by going out into the by-ways, they 
could unearth talent of greater merit 
than was to be had locally. 

Salaries were insignificant in com- 
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parison with the tremendous incomes 
of hundreds of players in the game 
today, and the barter of players was 
in no wise developed beyond the point 
of friendship of one club owner for 
another, or partiality. In those days, 
many minor league magnates consid- 
ered it so great an honor to advance a 
local player that there was no financial 
consideration involved. 

Salaries were in proportion to the 
value of the player. Five thousand 
dollars a year was indeed big money 
in baseball, and this figure in turn 
maintained the ratio between gate re- 
ceipts and winning power. Almost 
over night, baseball men discovered 
that certain players excelled in this or 
that phase of the game, and that by 
exploiting these men, they had an in- 
creased appeal to a public already 
grounded in the sport. 

The result was that they erected 
larger stadia to accommodate more peo- 
ple, and baseball players, reacting to 
this trend, began to develop themselves 
to a higher degree. The inspiration 
went all down the line of baseball, from 
the majors to the most obscure minors, 
and the minor league magnates found 
that their best players were desirable in 
the eyes of leagues of higher classifica- 
tion. 

In this manner, there was created a 
market for ball players. The result 
was that regulations became immedi- 
ately necessary to govern the advance- 
ment of a player from one station to a 
higher station in the baseball scale; 
there was a dual need, first to protect 
players from unfair exploitation, sec- 
ond, to protect the magnates from be- 
coming victimized by over-ambitious 
players. 

The commercial potentialities of 
baseball began to pile up, and the wide 
open prairies that had been the base- 
ball fields found their limits confined 
by fences that became the baseball 
diamonds; bleachers gave way to 
grandstands, and wood to steel, and 
steel to concrete. Today, the invest- 
ment in baseball, embracing its fran- 
chises, its players, its parks and its vari- 
ous holdings, compares favorably with 
the outlay in any other national in- 

(Turn to page 480) 
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Charting Kiwanis 


HROUGH the eye-gate we receive far more im- 
pressions than through the ear-gate. This fact 
is recognized in pedagogy, and practical appli- 
cation is made of this fact in the charts used in busi- 
ness and industry and in the development of educa- 
tional and industrial films and even the commercial 
movies and talkies. Ht 
Kiwanis clubs and districts may well follow the 
practice of business and industry and make a larger 
use of charts to impress our members with various 
tacts concerning our organization. 
At International Headquarters we have developed 
a chart system for the recording of the membership, 
attendance and activities of each club. For each club 
there is a separate graph maintained, as illustrated, 
which permits us to visualize the general condition 
of each club in a very effective manner. The top solid 
line is the record of membership, and it takes only a 
glance to judge whether the membership is stabilized 
and whether there is evidence of careful and contin- 
uous effort in maintaining and increasing membership. The 
lower or dotted line is the record of attendance and this line 
gives one vividly a real picture of the club’s attendance. 
The activities are indicated in two ways: first, checked 
against a general outline which quickly shows the scope and 


dan. « Created annual $60.00 scholarship for the best 
under-privileged bey is graduating class of our 
new High Schoo! 
Ladies Bight with 1008 Attendance 
doined in celebration of Kiwante Anniversary Week 
et which tiee « wonderful telk was made on the 
loos! application of our International Objectives 


ALN to Business & Indust 


&@ Environs 
Feb. « Voted $80.00 to further the work of our clud octet 
which hee been entertelning at various other o) 
in the division as well as at other looal organ- 
ieations. 


Mar, = Bone reported. 


La. Gov. wisited and reported 3/12 the elud de~- tale & Institutions 
veloped cotet whieh takes pert at the other club 
meetings and ie very much in demand. Clu> main- 
teine student loan fund. A Kiwanis membership 
hee been extended te the Secretary of the Chamber 
of Commerce which it te believed will do much in 
cementing the eutual interest and co-operation of 
the two erganisetions. Clu> is alive in commun- 
ity interest. 


Apr. « Committee on Membership hed charge of meeting. 
The membership was discussed from the standpoint 3 
of business not now represented. ditions 

Way ~ Purniohed flag for local Boy Scout Troop sponsored 
by Kiwanis Club, 

Joint meeting with Business and Professional 
Women's Clud. Several inter-clud visitations 
made during inter-clud week! 


dune « Membership joined in celebrating All Kiwanis Bight 
by holding special evening meeting, et the tine 
appointed, the cocasion was sede an inter-elud 
meeting at whlch the menbership of two nearby 
clube were present. 


duly - Hone reported. 


Aug. « A mumber of many enjoyable meetings have been held 
et the hemes of the different members. 
parties heave taken on an outdoor atmosphere, 
lunche a@m being serwed on the lawn. 
Another meeting was held eat the summer camp spon- 
sored by the membership; after the luncheon 
each somber epent an enjoyedle hour, frelicking 
with the beys end girie. 


Placement 





Sept.~ Preparetion for “Hi-Jinks" fer Student Loan Pund. 

Claud celedrated Constitution Week by bering present at the meeting. °5 men who hed 
recently received their neturelisation papers. They sere made guests of honor 
for the day each being presented with « egel) silk American Flag. A splendid 
talk was aede by © somber on the Constitution. 
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diversity of activities carried on by the club, and, second, 
a chronological list. : 

These graphs are developed on the basis of the official 
monthly reports received from clubs. The very fact that 
these graphs are maintained is an indication of the practical 
and constant use that is made of these reports. In seeking 
to initiate possible service to clubs, the Service Department 
studies these graphs as well as monthly reports from clubs 
and visitation reports from lieutenant governors. 

Kiwanis clubs may well prepare certain charts to visual- 
ize to the members facts which will be more fully appre- 
ciated when thus received through the eye-gate, than from 
a large amount of talk and statistics. Graph the member- 
ship or attendance of a club on a large scale and set it 
before the club. Various other facts may well be developed. 
Instead of a chart of the general attendance of a club, show 
in graph form the attendance record of each individual 
member. The diversity of activities and programs can also 
be shown in chart form. Inter-club activities and the visits 
of flying squadrons to other clubs can be pictured by a 
rough-outlined map in which lines are drawn from the club 
city to the location of the clubs thus visited. Districts 
should use more charts in exhibits at district conventions 
and at district Boards of Trustees’ meetings and divisional 
conferences. 

Two points are urged: 

1. Secretaries and lieutenant governors should furnish 
us full and adequate reports so that our Headquarters’ 
graphs may be correct and up-to-date. 

2. Districts and clubs should make greater use of charts 
to present Kiwanis facts. 
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Atlantic (i ity 


The tender touch of wife or mother on the fevered brow 
has been the theme of many poets and writers. Visits 
of brother Kiwanians in time of illness are highly ap- 
preciated. These are matters of sentiment, worthy of all 
the praise they have received. 

But when illness is serious, when trouble or danger is 
real, it is no time for the tender but inexperienced ministra- 
tions of wife, mother or friend. We all send for profes- 
sional help! We need a trained nurse or a skilled physi- 
cian, none the less kindly and all the more skilled. 

Medical science tells us that most of the ills to which 
mortal flesh is heir are due to congestion. Certainly most 
of the ills to which a Kiwanis International convention 
is subject are due to the congested condition of the host city. 

Kiwanis conventions have been held pretty much all 
over the continent. The hospitality of the entertaining 
cities has never been questioned. Hotels, citizens and 
clubs have united in one desire to entertain us. But con- 
gestion has been inevitable. 

All credit and praise to the kindly unprofessional talent ; 
our conventions also need the just as kindly professional 
help which the trained nurse and the skilled physician can 
give. 

Atlantic City entertains as a profession. Its entire 
eighty-four years have been devoted to just that. Headed 
now by Kiwanian Tom Husselton, it is still entertaining as 
a profession. It is a kindly, skilled professional host. 

Atlantic City entertains four hundred thousand guests 
a day. Twelve hundred hotels hooked into one mighty 
entertainment chain handle this vast number of people 
with professional ease. Year by year it has steadily in- 
creased its number of guests, a feat impossible in a city 
which under-entertains or over-charges. 

These are not just bouquets of praise to our next 
convention city, but statements of fact. The chief char- 
acteristics of Atlantic City are its boardwalks and its roller 
chairs. Like Damon and Pythias the two are inseparable. 
The boardwalk is eight miles long and for the most part 
sixty feet wide. On it you can meet almost any man, 
woman and child on the continent, if you stay long enough. 
But no one has ever been able to stay long enough in 
Atlantic City! Old men who have lived there eighty-four 
years have not stayed long enough to suit themselves or 
Atlantic City. 

The beach is longer than the boardwalk! Onto it dashes 
a kindly, affectionate wave every minute of the day or 
night ; well-trained waves which tumble every man into the 
arms of a beautiful woman, and every woman into the 
arms of a handsome man. Ten million people bathe in 
Atlantic City every year. 

This seaside town has an assessed valuation of $300,- 
000,000. It is full of American plan hotels in which you 
can eat the menu from top to bottom; more food items 
than words on this page! It is the summer try-out for 
the best plays shown on the American stage. It has the 
benefits of the fastest train schedule in the world; its 
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regular running time from Philadelphia, fifty-nine miles, 
is fifty-four minutes. It has more amusement places than 
any city on the continent. It also has the best Kiwanis 
club in—but comparisons are odious! 

All this is handed to Kiwanis next summer on a big 
platter held by an Atlantic City bathing girl with a smile 
of welcome on her face. Her smile is characteristic of every 
citizen of this charming seashore resort. 

Now is the time to begin organizing an “On-to-Atlantic 
City” group in your Kiwanis club. It is not too early 
for the boys to assess themselves a small sum each week to 
be deposited in the savings bank to draw interest till the 
next Kiwanis International convention in Atlantic City in 
June. 


8 De 


It ts safer to applaud a movie star than a Ki- 
wanis speaker. The former cannot come back 
and give you an encore. 


8 D: 


Institutionalized (Children 


In every town of Kiwanis size are orphan homes or 
other institutions which take care of children. In these 
same towns are childless couples well able to bring up chil- 
dren with every advantage of education and environment. 

If Kiwanis clubs could bring together these children 
and childless couples, they would do under-privileged child 
work of the very highest type! 

One Committee on Under-Privileged Child which shall 
be nameless for reasons which will later become obvious, 
had a fine idea. The committee asked the members of 
the Kiwanis club each to take one child from an orphans’ 
home, to visit for a week-end. 

The spoken thought was that it would be a happy relief 
from the necessary monotony of institutional existence. 
But the committee had in mind an unspoken thought 
which worked out splendidly. 

In the distribution of children to their volunteer hosts, 
the most intelligent and attractive youngsters were sent to 
married couples which had no children. 

These couples had such heaps of fun with the little 
folks assigned to them that in three incidents the children 
were adopted legally, thus getting a chance in life which 
would never have been possible had they been left in the 
best institution on earth. 

Had adoption been mentioned, it might have scared off 
the Kiwanians! In three cases a child was made happy, 
and heart hunger for children, deep seated in the minds and 
hearts of every human, was satisfied. Three Kiwanis 
families are now happier by the prattle of baby tongues 
and the patter of baby feet. 

A campaign of adoption of orphan children is the 
very highest type of under-privileged child work any Ki- 
wanis clubs can do. Methods are so many that the exposé 
of this one will in no way retard the others. 
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District (Conventions 


There is no surer way to interest a Kiwanian in his local 
club than to get him to attend his district convention. 
Here he will see the type of men interested in Kiwanis 
work, he will get a better idea of the scope of Kiwanis 
and thus become a greater enthusiast. 

Too often Kiwanians are urged to go to the District 
convention to make it a greater success, or that the local 
club may make a better attendance showing. Neither is the 
big reason why district convention committees should urge 
the local membership to attend. 

The real reason is that no man ever attended a district 
convention who did not come home a better local member. 
He hears sentiments, listens to talks, notes the good work 
Kiwanis is doing and thus becomes a better and a more en- 
thusiastic Kiwanian. 

4d 

A hypocrite is a man who sets a good example when he 

has an audience. 
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The Second Table 


Most people who have nothing else to worry about are 
busy these days being sorry for the poor farmer. Doubtless 
he deserves all the sympathy and help he can get, as he is 
fundamental to the prosperity of this continent. 

But some maudlin view-points about the farmer are 
laughable. He has not had a fair deal, but he is in no 
sense an object of pity. 

For instance, from one angle he can laugh at the rest 
of the world. All of us fight for a seat at his second 
table! He raises his crops, his pigs, his fruits and his 
vegetables; he and his family having eaten what they 
want, sell the seats at the second table to the rest of the 
world. 

Every railway and steamship line in the continent bends 
every energy to secure the farmer’s second table as freight 
to the market. Every mill fights for its share of the 
farmer’s leftovers, to sell to the rest of us. 

Crop failures and panics do not particularly affect the 
farmer's own table. He and his family always eat. But 
when there is none left for the second table there is trouble ! 
When we get fewer crumbs left over from the farmer's 
first table we are distressed! 

One of these days the farmer will realize this situation. 
He will tell Mandy to gather up the crumbs and make a 
bread pudding for supper. The rest of us, who have here- 
tofore sat at the second table, will find there is none. 
Then we will stand at the farmer’s kitchen door, hat in 
hand, begging for a few scraps and willing to pay hand- 
somely for them! 


<< D 


skinned to give a boy a college educa- 


tion acoon, a Sheep and a daa, 


2 De 
Post-i' ar Crime Waves 


Press, pulpit and platform are agitated because of the 
post-war crime wave which has swept the continent. It is 
considered by these three powerful influences as a moral 
issue. 

There is an economic issue involved also. Crime is 
expensive to commerce and industry. It is high time busi- 
ness men began to consider it from this standpoint and add 
their efforts in its suppression to those of the moralist. 
Perhaps Wisconsin, so recently visited by Kiwanis at its 
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International convention, might offer some suggestions. At 
least some interesting facts are obtainable there. 

One morning an angry gentleman stabbed his wife at 
breakfast. At two o'clock that same day he was on the 
train bound for the penitentiary. A natty young bandit 
was captured one evening; the next afternoon he was 
greeted by the warden at Waupun for a twenty-five year 
stay. 

One morning a group of three bandits dropped off a 
train. At noon they poked guns in the ribs of a jewelry 
store proprietor. At one o'clock they were pulled off an 
outgoing train. By five o'clock they were on their way to 
prison. 

What’s the answer? The state has the lowest per capita 
crime rate on this continent and the lowest burglary insur- 
ance rate. Mere capture has no terrors for a criminal 
of the organized class. The law’s loopholes and its delays 
have taught him that his chances of conviction are slim 
indeed. 

But Wisconsin’s prompt dealings with criminals has 
become known throughout the criminal world. It fights 
shy of a place where immediate trials prevail and where 
an insanity plea gets only an examination by five alienists 
paid neither by prosecution or defence, but by the state. 

The business world should make it its business to in- 
fluence lawyers and judiciary to speed up the wheels of 
justice, stop the technical loopholes through which so 
many criminals escape, and to have a general house 
cleaning. 

Wisconsin’s law enforcement program success is 
an arraignment of every man connected with any branch 
of law! Kiwanis can well line up with the movement 
to make unpopular the tardy justice of the average court. 

Pope’s lines could well be revived in all their ridicule 
of the courts of his day and time. 

“Once (says an Author; where, I need not say) 
Two Trav’lers found an Oyster in their way; 
Both fierce, both hungry ; the dispute grew strong, 
While Scale in hand Dame Justice pass’d along. 
Before her each with clamour pleads the Laws. 
Explain’d the matter, and would win the cause, 
Dame Justice weighing long the doubtful Right, 
Takes, opens, swallows it, before their sight. 
The cause of strife remov’d so rarely well, 
‘There take’ (says Justice), ‘take ye each a shell. 
We thrive at Westminster on Fools like you: 
‘Twas a fat oyster—live in peace—Adieu.’”’ 


“oD 


Positive anything 1s better than negative anything. 


8 De 


Kew ants ~NMovies 

One of the most modernistic touches of the Milwaukee 
International convention was the number of moving pic- 
ture cameras brought by Kiwanians. No less than twenty- 
five were present and shooting. 

When the delegates return, these individual moving 
picture cameras will add zest to the reports of the conven- 
tion made before the club. 

To many of the clubs, the International President, the 
various international officers and the noted men on the 
program, such as Governor Lowden and John B. Kennedy 
of Collier’s, are names only. When they are thrown on 
the screen in the club meeting they will become very much 
alive and human. 

Advertising psychologists say we take in ten times 
as much with our eyes as with our ears. Surely this pic- 
torial record of a convention made by amateur photo- 
graphers will add much to the enjoyment of the report 
by the home club. 
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HE enclosed report covers the ac- 

tivities of the Kiwanis Club of 
London for the year beginning January 
1, 1928, and ending December 31, 1928, 
and is prepared for submission to the 
Kiwanis International Efficiency Con- 
test for 1928, in the Gold Division. 

The London club, which is active 
fifty-two weeks of the year, has en- 
deavored at all times to codperate ef- 
ficiently with International, the district, 
our neighboring clubs and our com- 
munity. Every enterprise is investi- 
gated for its worthiness before taken 
up. Once entered, our efforts are con- 
centrated for a successful completion. 

Confined to some four thousand 
words, we have only been able to give 
a brief outline of each activity, some 
of which represent months of planning 
and the efforts of almost our entire 
membership. 

This report has been read by the 
officers of our club and approved by 
them as the official efficiency report 
for the past year. 

F. G. McA ister 
President 
Coiun H. Frencu 
Secretary 
I. PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
a) Unper-Privitecep Cu1tp Work 

This is the main objective of the 
London club and to it are devoted the 
major portion of our finances, the 


unremitting labor of our members and 
the deepest interest of our hearts. 


Our Boys 

We had 36 boys under our care for 
1928, each of whom had a Kiwanis 
daddy and each of whom was provided 
with Y. memberships, clothing, medical 
attention, two weeks at camp and other 
necessaries for physical and spiritual 
welfare. We add a boy to our club 
only after a recommendation by a club 
member and a thorough investigation. 
It is our endeavor to save the boys en- 
trusted to us from becoming derelicts, 
and to raise them to a position of in- 
fluence and respect in the community. 

Besides the 36 mentioned above, we 
have been supporting an Armenian boy 
at the Georgetown Farm, with whom 
we keep in touch and to whom we sent a 
bow at Christmas. Our total liability 


for him was $1,000, payable in instal- 
ments of $137.50 a year after the in- 
itial payment. We have only one more 
year to pay. 





Reports of Efficiency Contest for 1928 


I. London,.Ontario Wins in Gold Division 


Also we have two boys at the Bow- 
manville Training School to whom we 
send Christmas presents and with 
whom we are in touch. Both of these 








This is the first of four efficiency 
reports to be published. Those of 
Astoria, Oregon, Modesto, California, 
and Benwwa, California, winners in 
the Silver, Blue and White Divisions, 
will be published in succeeding issues. 
Awards to these winners were made 
at the Milwaukee Convention. The 
contest was conducted by the Special 
Committee on Efficiency Contest, of 
which C. Pinkney Jones of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, was chairman. 








boys have been very favorably com- 
mented on by the directors at Bowman- 
ville, one of whom won first 
honors. The chairman of our Under- 
Privileged Boys’ Work Committee 
visited these boys during the Bowman- 
ville Boys’ Fair. 

In December we promised our co- 
dperation and, if necessary, our protec- 
tion, to a Russian boy under bond and 
who is working for a farmer. 


class 


Kiwanis Daddies 

Each member of the Under-Privi- 
leged Boys’ Work Committee is respon- 
sible for seeing that two Kiwanis dad- 
dies function 100 per cent. It is stip- 
ulated that the daddy confer with his 
boy twice a month, that he take the 
boy into his own home and his own 
place of business. Many of our boys 
run errands for their daddies on Satur- 
days and this helps to preserve the 
boy’s self-respect for the assistance 
given him. Frequent visits to the mem- 
bers’ homes give the boy a glimpse of 
a new environment and help him to feel 
that love, hope, encouragement and 
guidance are his heritage too. 
Ki-Y Club 

Codperating with the Y. M. C. A., 
the physical director of which is a Ki- 
wanian, all our boys are Y. members 
and enjoy full privileges of Sunday 
morning service, Monday night supper, 
class study, gymnastic exercises, and 
on Thursday and Saturday the use of 
the gymnasium and pool, at a cost of 
$313.50 for the year. 


From October to May we carry on 
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Sunday morning services at the Y. 
M. C. A. at ten o’clock with an average 
attendance of 90 per cent of our boys 
and two Kiwanians. At these meetings 
talks are given by prominent citizens 
and our members. 

In March, prizes were awarded eight 
boys who had obtained over 75 per cent 
in Bible Study examinations. Our 
class is the only one in the Dominion 
having such a high percentage. 


Father and Son Banquet 


On March 5 we held our Father and 
Son Banquet, the ladies of the Sinawik 
Club serving. The chair was taken 
by the boy-president of our Sunday 
morning class. Short addresses were 
presented by several Kiwanians and 
awards of merit presented. Our 1!1- 
year old pianist provided the enter- 
tainment. 


Pru nic 

Our Ki-Y boys were guests at the 
annual Kiwanis picnic in June and did 
full justice to the day. 


Silver Beach Camp 

Our boys and five from the Orphans’ 
Home spent two weeks at Silver Beach 
Camp on Lake Erie. We provided 
these boys with the necessary camp out- 
fits and their residence at camp cost 
us $555.65. 

Kiwanian Roy Begg was camp 
leader. Two or three members visited 
the camp daily and _ several larger 
parties were arranged. 

The Sinawik ladies transported the 
boys’ sisters to camp for a day of re- 
union and picnic. 

The transportation committee took 
the boys to and from camp. 

One of our boys, overcoming the 
handicap of an artificial foot, won the 
all-around swimming championship. 
Our boys were only a percentage of 
the boys attending this camp so we had 
reason to be proud. 


Bowmanville Boys’ Training School 
London club subscribed $1,260 to the 
Kiwanis Lodge at this institution, of 
which $222 is still owing, our 1928 sub- 
scription amounting to $266. 
The Chairman of our Under-Priv- 


‘ileged Boys’ Work Committee attended 


the Boys’ Fair in September and on 

his return presented a very complete 

report, which was mimeographed and 

presented to each member of the club. 
(Turn to page 469) 
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Board of Trustees’ Meeting 


HE Board of Trustees held a meeting in 

Chicago on Saturday, August 3. While 
the Board always has a brief prelimimary 
meeting immediately at the close of the 
International convention, the first regular 
meeting of the new convention year occurs 
the latter part of July or early in August. 
Chis is a most important meeting as it has 
to do with the development of the ob- 
jectives, policies and work for the new con- 
vention year. 
been fortunate in 
commanding the time of its officers and 
The attendance at our Board meet- 
large but we are 


Kiwanis has always 
leaders. 
ings has been unusually 
always glad to report a 100 per cent attend- 
ance as at this meeting. 

The President’s appointments for the 
Executive and Finance Committees were an- 
nounced and approved. The appointees are 
given in another item on this page. 


President McDavid announced the assign- 
ment of official representatives at the various 
district conventions and also his appoint- 
ments on standing and special committees. 
As acceptances have not yet been received 
from all those appointed, we cannot yet pub- 
lish these committees. We shall hope to do 
so in the next issue. 
of all committee 
reports submitted to the Milwaukee Conven- 
tion were carefully 
resolutions adopted by the convention. Cer- 


The recommendations 


considered as were the 


tain of these were referred to committees for 


further consideration. 
Attendance Contest and 


Contest were approved, 


Rules for the 
Efficiency 
due consideration being given to the recom- 
mendations of the former committees, There 
is only one serious change in these rules and 
this removes the necessity of official entrance 
té Period “B” of the Attendance Contest. 
Copies of the rules of both contests will be 


for the 


sent out in due time to the clubs. 

The next meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee was set for October 5 and the next 
meeting of the Board for December 4. The 
International Council will be held in Chi- 
cago on December 5-7. 





Executive and Finance 
Committees 


HE Executive Committee as appointed 
by President McDavid and approved by 
the Board consists of the following: Horace 
W. McDavid, Decatur, Illinois, Chairman; 
O. Samuel Cummings, Dallas, Texas; Ray- 


mond M. Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska; 


Arthur R. Ford, London, Ontario; Joshua L. 





Johns, Appleton, Wisconsin; 
vanDiest, Colorado Springs, Colorado; Wal- 
ter R. Weiser, Daytona Beach, Florida; and 
the Finance Committee of the 
Walter R. Weiser, Daytona Beach, Florida, 
Chairman; Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha, 
Nebraska; Edmond C. vanDiest, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 


following: 





Objectives for 1929-30 


HE Board of Trustees, after a very 

thorough discussion and upon the recom- 
mendation of the special committee ap- 
proved the following as the objectives for 
the current convention year: 


To promote enduring service for 
under-privileged children, emphasizing 
personal contact with and assistance to 
an individual child by every Kiwanian. 


To promote intelligent, aggressive 
and serviceable citizenship through an 
understanding of the fundamentals of 
government and of our responsibilities 
as citizens to actively participate in the 
solution of public problems and in com- 
munity service. 


To promote as fundamental principles 
in business and professional life the 
ideals expressed in the Kiwanis state- 
ment of business standards. 


To promote the spirit of understand- 
ing between the farmer and the city 
man, encouraging an appreciation of 
unity in aims and purposes. 


To provide vocational guidance and 
placement for young men and women 
through the 
Kiwanian with those interested in his 
business or professional vocation. 


coéperation of every 


In line with our usual practice, we have 
printed these objectives on cards along with 
the constitutional objects of Kiwanis, and 
to each club a sufficient number has been sent 
so that each member can be given one of 
these cards. It should be retained under the 
glass top of the desk or in some other way 
for guidance and inspiration throughout the 
year. 





Administrative Policies 


HE Board of Trustees adopted as the 

administrative policies of the current 
convention year those suggested and urged 
by President McDavid, which are as fol- 
lows: 
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Edmond C., 


1. The development of a comprehensive plan 
of leadership training. 


iS) 


A continued emphasis upon Membership 
Increase in our established clubs, having 
due regard for “Quality Members” and 
“Representative Membership.” 

The aggressive promotion of Extension. 


4. The further emphasis of the localization 
of Kiwanis Objectives. 





Atlantic City, 1930 


HE Board of Trustees approved as the 

next convention city in 1930, Atlantic 
City as recommended by the Milwaukee 
Convention, and also fixed the dates of this 
convention as June 29-July 3, as recom- 
mended by the Atlantic City club and hotels. 
It is to be noted that this date is later than 
that for any previous convention. This 
should permit an unusually large number of 
wives and families to share in the conven- 
tion by the “Glorious Atlantic.” 





Revision of Club and 
District By-Laws 


HE Board of ‘Trustees approved the 

revision of the Standard Form of Dis- 
trict By-Laws in conformity with the action 
taken by the Milwaukee Convention in re- 
vising the International By-Laws. This has 
to do with the extending of the period in 
which district conventions may be held from 
August 1 to November 15 instead of from 
August 15 to November 15. Districts should 
in due time bring their by-laws into con- 
formity with this revision. The Standard 
Form for Club By-Laws was also revised 
providing for annual meetings of clubs dur- 
ing October and November instead of during 
November and December as formerly. It 
is believed that earlier annual meetings will 
give a better opportunity for new presidents 
and other officers to develop thorough plans 
for their new administrations and to appoint 
committees well in advance of their taking 
up their duties. Clubs should bring their 
by-laws into conformity with the standard 
form. 





International Exhibits at 
District Convention 


N line with former practice, International 

exhibits have been prepared for all dis- 
trict conventions and districts have been 
urged to supplement these with exhibits of 
their own. A supply of the various pieces 
of Kiwanis literature are also forwarded to 
each district convention for distribution. 
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W est ‘Uirginia 

CCOMPANIED by a vast amount of 

talent and a big percentage of members, 

the Williamson, West Virginia, Kiwanians 

put on a program for Welch Kiwanians that 

climaxed any program which has been given 

at Kiwanis inter-club meetings in southern 
West Virginia, 

Before turning the meeting over to Pres- 
ident O. W. Evans of Williamson, Rev. W. 
C. Williams, president of the Welch club, 
took occasion to introduce a number of* Ki- 
wanis celebrities present, including Lieu- 
tenant Governor F. C. Cook, Northfork, 
Past District Governors Randolph Bias, 
Williamson, and Warren A. Wilson, Welch, 
and Ben F. Howard, Welch, former lieu- 
tenant governor. 

The principal address was made by the 
Rev. G. F. Thomas, Williamson, on the sub- 
ject “The Essentials of Success.” 


* * * 


Pacipc-Northwest 
M*: BAKER Lodge, situated sixty miles 
east of Bellingham, Washington, was 
the scene of a very successful inter-club 
gathering which was sponsored by the New 
Westminster, B. C. Kiwanis club. Kiwan- 
ians and their wives attended from Van- 
couver, North Vancouver, Bellingham, Mt. 
Vernon, Everett, Seattle and New West- 
minster. Mr. Charles Stein of Ottumwa, 
Iowa, trustee of the Nebraska-Iowa District 
was also present. 
The party was escorted to the lodge which 
is 4,200 feet above sea level, by the U. S. 
Border Patrol, on 


hiking and pony trips, a healthy diversion. 

Clubs of Division II of the Pacific-North- 
west District participated in two interesting 
events in August,—the chartering of the 
Poulsbo-North Kitsap County Kiwanis club 
on the goth, under the direction of Past Inter- 
national Vice President James P. Neal, and 
a similar affair at Port Orchard on August 
14, International Trustee T. Harry Gowman 
representing the International organization. 

An inspiring conference of the clubs of 
Division II was held in the Olympic Hotel 
at Seattle on July 29. In competition with 
representatives of other clubs, Nelson J. 
Craigue of Everett was chosen to compete 
in the oratorical contest at the district con- 
vention for the Governor’s Trophy. Sam 
Josephson of Bremerton led a round-table 
discussion on 
Work.” At the evening session addresses 
were delivered by International Trustee T. 
Harry Gowman and Past International Vice 
President James P. Neal. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Clinton S. Harley, presided over the 
sessions. 

All Kiwanis Night meetings of an inter- 
club nature were held as follows: Elma and 
Hoquiam at Aberdeen; Albany and Eugene 
at Corvallis; Ilwaco-Long Beach, Clat- 
skanie, Astoria and Medford at Seaside; 
Ballard University and West Seattle at Seat- 
tle; Port Orchard and Poulsbo at Bremer- 
ton; Chehalia, Raymond and South Bend at 
Pe Ell; Coos Bay at Reedsport; Oregon City 
at McMinnville; Shelton and South Tacoma 
at Olympic; Baker, Weiser and Payette at 
Ontario; Tillamook and Portland at Beaver- 
ton. 

With Immediate Past International Pres- 


“Getting Committees to 


ident O. Samuel Cummings scheduled as the 
official representative, and with an excellent 
program laid out by District Convention 
Chairman Scott Page, registrations for hotel 
accommodations at Salem are pouring in. 
Sessions will be held in the State Capitol 
Building and plans are being laid for an 
attendance of one thousand, 


* * * 


Ii/linots-Eastern Lowa 


UMEROUS divisional conferences kept 

the officers of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District on the move during the month of 
May. Lieutenant Governor Edward W. 
Schoenenberger, Lake View, Chicago, ended 
the month of April by having the conference 
of Division I at the Parkway Hotel,, spon- 
sored by the Lincoln Park, Chicago, club. 
Governor Richard N. Howes was the prin- 
cipal speaker. Splendid talks were also 
made by District Secretary Henry A. Dor- 
meyer and Alex R. Treulich, Lake View, 
Chicago, and Fred High, Chicago. Daniel 
S. Wentworth, Chicago, was in charge of the 
open forum. 

Lieutenant Governor William H. Woods, 
Monmouth, Illinois, presided at one of the 
largest conferences, that of Division VII, at 
Burlington, Iowa, on May 16. The officers 
had their conferences in the afternoon and 
the day came to a climax with a banquet 
in the evening. 

The last conference for the year convened 
on May 23 at Lincoln, Illinois, in charge of 
Lieutenant Governor George H. Rinken- 
berger, Washington, Illinois, of Division 
VIII. Governor Howes, because of a con- 

flict in date, could not 








Saturday, July 6. 
Dinner was served at 
7 P. M., following 
which there was a 
program of speeches 
and instrumental 
numbers. The prin- 
cipal speaker was Mr. 
Bruce C. Young, 
president of the Bell- 
ingham club, who 
spoke on their “Key 
Club,” a junior Ki- 
wanis club organized 
in Bellingham. Pres- 
ident Edwin Dickin- 
son of the New West- 
minster club presided. 

Following this pro- 
gram there was 
dancing. Old friends 
renewed acquaint- 





ances and many new 
friends were made. 
Sunday was spent in 





Pine Bluff, Arkansas, Kiwanians celebrated their club’s first anniversary with a splendid program 
at the city’s Airport. Each member provided a display which showed in replica the article his firm 
manufactures or sells, The Hot Springs and England Kiwanis clubs were represented at the meeting. 
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be present, but Dis- 
trict Secretary Henry 
A. Dormeyer spoke to 
the conference and 
reported that the 
clubs of the division 
were 100 per cent in 
the matters of sub- 
mittal of monthly re- 
ports, payments of 
dues to the district 
and International. In 
the evening a_ ban- 
quet was held at the 
high school, presided 
over by President A. 
E. Turner of the Lin- 
coln club.  Interna- 
tional Trustee (now 
International Presi- 
dent) Horace W. 
McDavid and Past 
Governor George A. 
Shurtleff, Peoria, 
were guests of honor 
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and together with Secretary Dormeyer and 
Rinkenberger made 
principal was 


Lieutenant Governor 


short talks The speaker 





a sueaeeee 











Fred High of Chicago. 


+ + e 


Indiana 
a XANDRIA, a city of approximately 
5,000 population, located in central In- 


a Kiwanis 





diana, is now represented by 
club, the new organization having received 
its charter on July 2s. 

Approximately 175 Kiwanians, represent- 
attended the 
The charter was 
Trustee Carl E. 
Endicott of Huntington, and accepted by W. 
A. Lewis, president of the new club. Frank- 
lin Kean, International field representative, 
Inter- 
were 


ing sixteen Indiana 


clubs, 
charter night ceremonies. 


presented by International 


extended greetings from Kiwanis 


national and congratulatory remarks 
made by Harry Neanover, president of the 
District Secretary D. A. 


Strauss of North Manchester gave a short 


Elwood club. 



















































talk. Mullins of 


Elwood, presided as toastmaster. 


Lieutenant Governor R. F. 
he organization of the Alexandria club “daddies” are 
the 
who have been very active this year. 


was sponsored by Elwood Kiwanians 


sponsoring of the new club. Lieutenant 
Governor E. W. Harrington, in whose divi- 
sion the new club is located, presided. 

Nearly every Ohio club took part in the 
International convention activities through 
the “Zero Hour,’ Monday 
evening, June 24. Many clubs held joint 
meetings at which special entertainment was 


. * . 


Ohto 
Spr that the International convention 
is over, activities in the Ohio District 
the 
adding to the clubs now functioning is again 


observance of 


are returning to normal and work of 


under way. provided and some of them received the 
Circleville became officially the 129th message of President Cummings over the 
Ohio club the night of July 11, when it radio. All others heard the message through 


received its charter from Governor Robert some member reading it. 
C. Dunn. Chillicothe the The annual gathering of the Ohio District 
Governor Dunn delivered the prin- in Marietta for its September 


30 and October 2 is now being looked for- 


was sponsoring 


club. convention 


cipal address of the evening, while other 


notables there were Immediate Past Gov- ward to by all Ohio clubs and word from 
ernor Clarence E. Fox, District Secretary Marietta is that nothing is being left undone 
Pete Land, Past International President to make the event the outstanding one in the 


district’s history. 
Eastern Ohio Kiwanians, under the lead- 


Edmund F. Arras and Past Governor W. G., 


Hyde, who had a prominent part in the 








Regular concerts every two weeks during the season are given by the service clubs of Montreal for 


the patients and staff of the Military Hospital at St. Anne, Quebec. On the above occasion the 
Liens club furnished the entertainment and the Kiwanis club distributed cigarettes, candies, etc. 


The winners of the Lincoln Day Essay Contest sponsored by the Bisbee, Arizona, Kiwanis club. A 
winner from each of the public schools was treated to Kiwanis luncheon. 
shown with them. 





Their respective Kiwanis 


ership of Paul W. Reed, secretary of the 
Alliance club, are considering a boat trip 
of their own, in imitation of the Ohio cruise 
to Milwaukee. It has been proposed that a 
river packet be chartered for the trip down 
the Ohio River to Marietta and that the 
boat be used as a hotel while in that city. 
From early responses it is considered likely 
that the plan will be adopted and the start 
of the trip will probably be made from East 
Liverpool. 

Lieutenant Governor E. W. Harrington 
has arranged an information bureau and 
headquarters in Columbus for the district 
convention. He has placed a large sign in 
front of his store at High and King Streets, 
conveying the information that all details 
of the Ohio Kiwanis convention can be ob- 
tained there. Harringston’s store is on Ohio 


Route 23 which carries national traffic north 


and south through the center of the state. 
The sign has attracted considerable atten- 
tion, giving much desirable publicity to the 


convention. 


Michigan 

HE second meeting for the year 
Board and 
Michigan District was held at Post Tavern, 
Battle Creek, on May 15, Governor Ni- 
cholas Sichterman presiding. Lieutenant 
Governor Douglas R. Graham, George C. 
Horst, William Chapman, Arthur E. Pier- q 
pont, Walter T. Bobo, Viggo O. Nelson and 
Fenimore E. Putt, Secretary-Treasurer H. 
Merton Clark and Ed. S. 
the “Michigan Builder,” were in attendance. 

The action taken by the meeting included 
the setting aside of the week of June 9 as 
“Inter-Club Week”; resolution taking cog- 
nizance of Senator Couzens’ gift to under- 
privileged children; and the acceptance of 
Jackson as the convention city for 1930. 

Reports of the Committees on Classifi- 


of the 


-& Executive Trustees of the 


Snover, Editor of 


cation and Membership, Conservation, 
Finance, Laws and Regulations, Music, 
Public Affairs, District Convention and 


Education, as well as brief reports by the 
lieutenant governors were heard. All the 
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Bronze tablet commemorating the dedication of Kiwanis Square at the intersection of Sheridan 
Road, Broadway and Montrose Avenue, Chicago, which was unveiled on July 4, by the North Shore, 
Chicago, Kiwanis club. 


5 lieutenant governors were roo per cent in inspirational talk on “Extension,” the sub- 
their visitation of clubs. stance of his remaks being that the life- 


Franklin Kean, field representative, rep- blood of Kiwanis is extension, and if the 
resenting Kiwanis International, gave an organization is to increase its power to 
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serve, Kiwanis must be established in every 
community where service is needed. 

John J. Kroha of the Central Detroit club 
reported on how his club is serving the 
under-privileged child. 

Governor Sichterman asked each trustee 
to check up with the directors of his club as 
to the promotion of new membership and 
the filling of certain classifications. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Chapman spoke about the 
“dead timber” which exists in certain clubs 
and the united effort in the Michigan District 
to weed out inactive members and to replace 
them with new and interested members. 

Much of the activity of Michigan Ki- 
wanians is at present centered on prepara- 
tions for the twelfth annual convention to 
be held in Lansing, October 9-10. General 
Chairman Norman B. Cove and all the com- 
mittee chairmen are doing all in their power 
te make it one of the best ever held in the 
district. The Executive Committee is sched- 
uled to meet on the evening of October 8. 
International President Horace W. McDavid 
is expected to be the representative of Ki- 
wanis International. 


i. District Dinners at Milwaukee 


ip 
se New Fersey as guests Royden C. Webster, secretary of 
a < the Milwaukee club and Mrs. Webster. He 
n NE of the most enjoyable evenings of made a most interesting talk regarding the 
e the International convention was the manufacturing and other resources of Mil- 
y. occasion of the New Jersey District dinner, waukee and the surrounding territory. 
y held in the banquet room of the Hotel Albert Snedeker who was later elected 
‘t Schroeder. Nearly 200 delegates and their [nternational trustee, made one of his usual 
st ladies from forty-nine of the New Jersey short, snappy addresses. Other features on 
clubs were present. Governor Cole presided the program were a report by the On-to- 
n and handled the program and the crowd in Milwaukee Committee by Chairman Walter 
d his usual happy and good natured way. S. Sugden and addresses by Past Governor 
t Dr. William J. Carrington of Atlantic Nat T. Frame and Charles E. Lawall. 
n City, International trustee, spent most of the Dr. William J. Carrington, International 
, evening with his home group, but, of course, trustee from New Jersey, visited the dele- 
s was called upon to visit many of the other gates during the dinner, 
, groups during the evening. Fhe musical program was furnished by 
) William C. Alexander, past International yy. D. Johnston and his daughter, Miss 
vice president and chairman of the Inter- [Lorraine Johnston of Weirton, West Vir- 


national Committee on Convention Program,  ginia, Mrs. Johnston accompanying them at 

and Clarence Chamberlin, famous aviator, the piano. Other musical features were 

came in for a short time during the dinner. fyrnished by the double male quartet from 
Splendid entertainment was furnished by the Chicago club and a quartet from the 

the Omaha quartet, the Miami club and South Carolina delegation. 

other clubs; also by Evans Prosser and A regrettable feature was the absence of 

Powell Evans of Atlantic City. 


Past District Secretary Paul C. Lehmann 
whose wonderful personality had always 
done much towards making past district 
dinners a success. 


Wisconsin-U pper -Michigan 
HE Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District 
dinner at Milwaukee in the Fern Room 

of the Pfister Hotel was one of the largest 
and liveliest ever held. The crowd was far 
beyond expectations, 1,000 being in atten- 
dance, so that it was necessary to secure 
two other rooms and even then turn away 
scores of people. The place was so large 
that it was necessary to repeat all entertain- 
ment and speeches from two different sec- 
tions of the room. 

District Governor Harrison U. Wood 
presided. Entertainment was provided by 
various artists and organizations and short 
interesting talks were made by several 
International and district officers, 





Credit for the success of the evening must 
be given to Hank Loeffler and his committee. 


West Uirginta 
NE, if not the, outstanding feature of 
the Milwaukee Convention in which 
the West Virginia delegates were interested, 
was the district dinner held in the main 
dining room of the Hotel Randolph. Sixty- 
two of the sixty-four West Virginians in 
attendance at the convention were present, 
two of them being detained by illness. The 
presiding ofhcer was District Governor 
Harold P. Tompkins who with his charming 
wife made all West Virginians and guests 
feel much at home. 
Dr. E. LeRoy Dakin, president of the Mil- 
waukee club, who was originally a member 
of the Charleston, West Virginia, club, was 











the principal speaker. His enthusiastic 


The district was also honored in having 








and inspiring words were much appreciated. High school band of forty members contributed by Janesville, Wisconsin, played on streets, in 
hotel lobbies, and at convention hall Tuesday afternoon and early evening during the Milwaukee 
Convention. 
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Yard and Garden Contest 
Sponsored by Demopolts, 
Alabama 


The Yard and Garden Contest sponsored 
Club of Demopolis, Ala- 
this Fifty 
the 


by the Kiwanis 


bama, went over big summer. 


dollars was awarded in prize money, 


the 
ten 


first twenty-five dollars, 
the third 
judges made three separate 


different 


prize being 


fifteen dollars and 


The 


viewings of the yards at 


seco! d 
dollars 
three 
times during the contest which closed July 1. 
Scoring was based on the following: Front 
Yard 


ments 


attractiveness, 15 improve- 


this 


points ; 
extent of 
Back 
attractiveness, 30 
made this year, 5 
extent of total possibilities realized, 

Alley, Park- 


ing, attractiveness, § points. 


made year, § points; 


total possibilities realized, 5 points; 


Yard livability, 


improvements 


20 points; 
| omts;: 
points 


points cleanliness, 10 points; 
Che purpose of the contest was to improve 
the 


community through proper planting of trees, 


and beautify the home grounds of 


shrubs, vegetables and flowers and to en- 
courage better yards, clean alleys and streets, 
attractive 


providing healthy and more 
environment for all 
* ° * 


Under-Privileged Children Aided 
by Haverhill, Massachusetts 


A goodly under-privileged 
children in the vicinity of Haverhill, Massa- 


number of 


chusetts, have received the attention of the 
Kiwanis club of that city during the past 
vear. Their work has consisted of aiding 
in the restoration of the partially paralyzed 
limbs of children by making it possible for 
them to receive regular treatment of skilled 
physicians and highly trained in 
special work; in building up the bodies of 
unfortunate children who would not 
otherwise obtain the barest necessities of 
life by furnishing them regularly with milk 
and on occasions supplying them with cloth- 
ing and other necessities; giving to a larger 
number of the less fortunate children a 
summer outing and a Christmas party. 

In respect to the first activity the Kiwan- 
ians transported regularly to and from the 
clinic held in the city hall throughout the 
vear, an average of forty-four children each 
month. <A _ skilled nurse was provided to 
visit the homes of those unable to be trans- 
ported to the clinic. 

Five trips were also made to the children’s 
hospital in Boston during the year, taking 
some twenty children in for special treat- 
ment and observation. 

The second activity consisted of a per- 
sonal investigation by sub-committees within 
the homes of the children afflicted with 


nurses 


those 





paralysis and resulted in the supplying each 
day milk, 
a day, to 

In addi- 
time, 


throughout the vear of ranging 
one three quarts 
nine of the families most in need, 
the milk 
and clothing were 
these children or their parents. 


trom quart to 


tion to from time to coal, 


shoes also furnished 


Columbia, Tennessee, has Mardi 
Gras 
On April 25-27 the Columbia, Tennessee, 


—« 


club gave a Mardi Gras carnival to raise 
funds to be used in furnishing a room at 
the local King’s Daughters’ Hospital for 
the under-privileged child fund, and the 


One block near the heart 
of the city was roped off, with booths and 


Soy Scout fund. 


show tents lining either side of the street. 
Walls of canvas enclosed the carnival on 
all sides. The the 
ordered the materials for building and arti- 
Two Kiwanians 


chairman of carnival 


cles used in concessions. 
were assigned each concession show while 
tickets, electric 
Those in charge 


others were in charge of 
lighting, and advertising. 

of a concession built their own booth, dec- 
“barkers” 
Those in charge of a show built 


orated it, their and 
salesmen. 
their own stage, put up the tent and pro- 
the talent for the Each Ki- 
wanian had a job and there was wonderful 
coéperation as well as jovial rivalry as to 


who would take in the most money. 


were own 


cured show. 








The Pasco, Washington, Kiwanis Inter-Club Bell 
which is making the rounds of the Pacific-North- 


west District. Each club retains the bell two 

weeks and arranges an inter-club visit with the 

next club on the list, presenting the bell with a 

suitable ceremony. This procedure was estab- 

lished prior to the adoption of the new official 
Kiwanis emblem. 
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Portage La Prairie, Manitoba, 
Fosters Better Urban-Rural 
Relations 
The success that the Kiwanis Club of 
Portage La Prairie, Manitoba, has had in 
agricultural work, which in reality is the 
creating of a better feeling between urban 
rural peoples, been remarkable, 
until today the farmers of that district turn 


and has 


to the Kiwanis club to assist them in the 
solving and smoothing out of their prob- 
lems. 

How do they do it? All the club’s time 


during the summer months is devoted to 
country activities. For four or five months 
the members never the inside of the 
club’s meeting place in the city hotel, but 
have ladies’ organizations in the country, 
where they have been invited, provide 
luncheons for which hotel price is paid. 
Then there is a ball game in the afternoon 
and a concert by club members in the eve- 
ning for which the country people make a 
charge. Last summer the invitations 
more numerous than it was possible to ac- 
cept, some coming from forty-five and fifty 
miles distant. 


see 


were 


Plans for this year’s summer campaign 
have just been completed by the Committee 
on Agriculture. The new feature will be 
a Kiwanis minstrel troupe and from all 
reports a good many laughs are in store for 
the country folk. 


* * tk 


Under-Privileged Aided By 
Evanston, Illinois 

The Kiwanis Club of Evanston, Illinois, 
has been paying the tuition of Joe Marinelli 
at the Glenwood Manual Training School 
since December, 1926, where the lad has been 
trained as a baker. He has now been em- 
ployed in Desplaines and has an understudy 
of whom he is very proud. 

The club has also been fathering approx- 
imately thirty-five under-privileged 
from under-financed homes or fatherless 
families. They took about forty children 
from the Illinois Children’s Home, Evanston, 
to the circus in April, and a number of 
handicapped boys to a major league baseball 
game in July. 


boys 


* x et 
Red Bluff, California, Believes in 
Advertising 
Under the shadow of Mt. Lassen, the 


only active volcano in the United States, 
is held each year at Red Bluff, California, 
a rodeo which attracts some of the best 
riding talent in western America. It is in 
these events that the real, red-blooded West 
is depicted, for the riders appear for the 
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sport and display of real skill in horseman- 
ship. People of the community, dressed in 
real western cow-boy fashion, made cara- 
vans and toured the surrounding country 
advertising the event. The Red Bluff Ki- 
wanis club was active this year in promoting 
this advertising, one of the active members 
in the caravan being George T. Growney, 
past president of the Red Bluff club. 

Other activities of the club are the main- 
tenance of a swimming pool for municipal 
usage during the warm summer days and 
the annual advertising of the county by 
establishing a free peach booth on the State 
highway in Red Bluff. This latter activity 
was successfully managed by G. Merrill, 
assistant farm adviser and a member of the 
club. Free peaches were given to thousands 
of tourists passing through, the peaches 
having been picked from the orchards by 
Kiwanis members and given out at the 
booths by wives of various members of the 
club. The peaches were donated by the 
orchardists. 

* * *# 


College Stunts Aided by Oakland 
City, Indiana 

The Kiwanis Club of Oakland City, In- 
diana, has interested a fountain pen factory 
in locating in their community. All em- 
ployees will be college students. In this 
way, boys and girls unable to pay for their 
board and tuition through a four-year col- 
lege course can now work four hours per 
day in the pen factory and four to five hours 
in college, thus making enough to pay their 
expenses. The factory will be located on 
the college property so the students will be 


close to their work. 
* * «# 


Devils Lake, North Dakota, 
Gives Vocational Aid 

Vocational Guidance for over five hun- 
dred students of the senior and junior high 
schools of Devils Lake, North Dakota, has 
been started under the direction of the 
Kiwanis club. Students in the various classes 
have been given a printed blank to fill out 
and with the material gleaned from these 
the future work will be shaped. These call 
for the student’s present classification in 
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Florence, South Carolina, Kiwanians: shown above had just attended a meeting at the Effingham, 
Seuth Carolina, Presbyterian Church for the purpose of creating interest in the raising of better 
chickens. The proceeds of the meeting, after deducting minor expenses, were used to purchase 
thirty dozen high-class setting eggs which were turned over to the 4-H Club boys in the community. 


school, the reasons why the child likes or 
dislikes school, the subject in which the pupil 
meets the greatest difficulty, which extra- 
curricular activities are proving the most 
interesting, the kinds of work in which the 
student has had a month or more of expe- 
rience, the special services being rendered 
in the home, church, school and community, 
the profession or line of work which the 
pupil intends to pursue after graduation, the 
motive for entering the work decided on, 
employment of the student after school hours 
and the outstanding reason for making the 
particular selection in each individual case. 
Local men engaged in professions or 
trades will talk to the students at the school. 
If only a few signify their intention of enter- 
ing a certain field of endeavor, those stu- 
dents will have the advantage of conference 
work with some local man in that particular 
profession or trade and in this way gain the 
knowledge which they desire pleasantly and 
informally and possibly more thoroughly 
than if they had the limited attention which 
one speaker could give to a large class. 
The professions and trades listed include 
mechanical, literary, humanic, artistic and 
scientific fields in eighty classifications. 














Kiwanians at New Britain, Connecticut, have their own amateur performers, better known as the 
Kiwanis Komical Kut-ups. Here they are as they appeared at the club’s fifth annual banquet where 


they delighted their audience with original jokes and parodies of popular songs. 





Chester, Pennsylvania, Secures 
John Morton Memorial 

The Chester, Pennsylvania, Kiwanis club 
has been working to secure a suitable me- 
morial to John Morton, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, who is 
buried in an old graveyard in the City of 
Chester. 

For years patriotic organizations and de- 
scendants of John Morton have sought to 
erect a suitable monument in the graveyard 
in which his remains are interred, or to 
remove his remains to some other spot, but 
all without success. A few years ago, the 
Chester Kiwanis club started a movement 
to secure an appropriation from the State 
for a monument, which appropriation was 
to be supplemented by a subscription from 
the people of this community. After striving 
for two sessions of the Legislature, the Ches- 
ter Kiwanis club and _ those _ interested, 
secured an appropriation. This appropria- 
tion is contingent upon a local subscription 
of not less than fifteen thousand dollars, 
which is to be raised in a campaign during 
the coming fall. It is anticipated that the 
monument will be dedicated on July 4, 1930. 

The Chester club, realizing that this was 
a community project, first secured a repre- 
sentative committee which has been doing 
the active work. One of the difficulties has 
been to secure a site that is in keeping with 
the character of the memorial that it is 
anticipated will be erected. A _ natural 
amphitheatre has been chosen in Chester 
Park, and the memorial will be in the form 


of the rostrum for the amphitheatre. 
+ * * 


New Liskeard, Ontario, Sponsors 
Bird House Hobby 


The Kiwanis Club of New Liskeard, 
Ontario, offered up to $25. as first, second 
and third prizes, to the winners of a contest 
among the boys of New Liskeard for the 
construction of the best and most attractive 
bird houses. In addition to these prizes, 
additional awards of twenty-five cents each 
were made to boys, who, after the exhibit 
of the winning entries, furnished proof of 


their bird houses having been erected in a 
place and manner proper to attract nesting 
birds. 

Entrants had to furnish certificates of 
having constructed their birdhouses them- 
selves. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, has planned an extensive program fostering better 


urban-rural relations. 
Logan Grange at which the principal address 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture. 


The above picture was taken on the occasion of a joint meeting with the 
was made by hiwanian 
President Harrison Walker of the Bellefonte club 


M. S. McDowell, district 





is shown in the first row, center, hat in hand. 


Object Lesson “Sells” Schools to 
Pueblo, Colorado 


How can one “sell” the schools and the 
value of an education to a community? The 
Kiwanis Club of Pueblo, Colorado, found a 
most successful way, one that has resulted 
in more good than would have come from 
half a dozen after-dinner speeches on the 
subject Ihe method employed was what 
educators term an “object lesson.’ The 
Kiwanians dined in the school cafeteria with 
the children of the high school and junior 
high. ‘Three shifts of voungsters had their 
luncheons while the club members had 
theirs. Copies of the program given by the 
students were distributed. These were 
printed by the youngsters in the print shop. 
The glee club entertained with songs from 
their recent operetta and sang Kiwanis 
songs (suests were introduced, regular 
business was transacted. 

After luncheon the club members went to 
the Auditorium where twelve hundred pu- 
pils were assembled to see an attractive one- 
act play. 

The sight of all these boys and girls en- 
gaged in the job of getting an education 
made an impression not soon to be forgotten, 
Nothing was said about the value or cost of 
a high school education, but the men present 
had no difficulty in justifying present costs 


of education. 
> * * 


Success Crowns Efforts of 
Mobile, Alabama, Agri- 
culture Committee 


Growing out of a persistent effort of the 
Committee on Agriculture of the Mobile, 
Alabama, Kiwanis club to find a “money 
crop” for the farmers of Mobile County, 
between the harvesting of the cabbage crop 
in the spring and the gathering of the 
Satsuma Orange crop in the fall, a most 
successful get-together meeting of the city 
man and farmer was held at Grand Bay, 
Alabama, on March 12. 

Interesting talks were made by Dr. M. F. 
Jackson of Birmingham, Chairman of the 
district Committee on Agriculture, Mr. R. 
G. Arnold of Auburn, District Agent of the 
Agricultural Extension Service and others, 
pointing out the possibilities and advantages 
of dairying as a year-round source of in- 
come to the farmer. 


The enthusiasm reached its height when 
Ed Warley of the Committee on Agriculture 
read a telegram from the Pure Milk Com- 
pany of Birmingham, authorizing him to 
announce that they would immediately begin 
the construction of a building at Mobile 
and would have in operation in ninety days 
an up-to-date pasteurizing plant, and nam- 
ing an attractive price per gallon they 
would pay for milk delivered at their plant. 
Kiwanian Warley then told the farmers 
of a plan submitted by Mobile and Grand 
Bay bankers to finance the purchase of cows 
for any worthy farmer by a long-time loan, 
with repayment in small periodical amounts. 
The opinion was general that the definite 
and constructive plan sponsored by the 
Mobile club should prove a great boon to 
the farmers of that section. 


* * * 
Activities of Gettysburg, South 
Dakota, Varied 


South Dakota, 
have a varied program of activities. <A 


Gettysburg, Kiwanians 
radio was recently placed in one of the city 
schools so that the children may benefit by 
the special vocational talks being broadcast. 


September, 1929 


Some of the members are writing special 
articles for the County Y. C. L. News- 
Letter, a monthly publication, covering the 
“ins and outs” of their business or profession 
for the benefit of the rural boys and girls. 

A Dairy Calf Club is being sponsored in 
coéperation with the county agent’s: office. 
The proceeds of the Christmas seal sale 
are being used to put on a health program 
in the schools. The paving program spon- 
sored by the club has now reached the stage 
where the contract has been let for paving 
streets, and it is hoped that soon air marks 
will be placed. 


« * * 


Wichita, Kansas, Holds Meeting 
In Carlsbad Cavern 

On the twenty-sixth of April the sixteen 
Kiwanians who were members of the 
Wichita Chamber of Commerce good will 
tour held a Kiwanis meeting 750 feet under- 
ground in the Carlsbad Cavern, thirty 
miles from Carlsbad, New Mexico. In every 
sense this was a unique and unusual meet- 


ing, surrounded by the beauties of the 
Cavern, in a room three-quarters of a mile 
long, two blocks wide and whose ceiling is 
more than 300 feet high. 

William J. Bauerle called the meeting to 
order. It was an open meeting in which 
the 200 members of the Wichita party par- 
ticipated. Lester Weatherwax, chairman of 
the Music Committee of the tour, led the 
singing of “America.” Rev. J. Allan Wat- 
son, Sky-pilot, and former member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Parsons, Kansas, gave the 
invocation. Mr. Bauerle then delivered a 
few very appropriate remarks and adjourned 
the meeting to a point farther in the Cavern. 

When the tour party paused before the 
Rock of Ages, a giant stalagmite, sixty-four 
feet high and sixteen feet in diameter, the 
quartet sang “Rock of Ages.” 
offered by Rev. Watson after which the 
hymn ‘‘Nearer My God to Thee” and a bene- 
diction closed the meeting. Immediately 
following the benediction all lights in the 


Prayer was 


Cavern were extinguished and the whole 
party stood for a few moments in perfect 
silence and were over-awed by the majesties 
of the spectacle which they beheld. 





Seme of the exhibits in the first annual Boys’ Hobby Show sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 


Alliance, 





Ohio. 
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London, Ontario, Wins in 
Gold Division 
(From page 461) 
The Juvenile Court 


We are in close coOperation with the court 
and our members regularly attend sessions 
at the police station, court house and juvenile 
court when boys get into trouble. We have 
been the means of preventing a number of 
boys being sent to the reformatory or indus- 
trial schools, with no intention of defeating 
the hands of justice, but under our guidance 
the boys are permitted a second chance, and 
usually make good. 

The Christmas Party 

The biggest social event of our year is 
the Christmas party, when Kiwanians, ladies 
and Ki-Y boys are fused into one big .appy 
family. The best in banquet, entertainment, 
decorations, Christmas Tree and speaker is 
obtained. Santa Claus, mixing the serious 
with the merriment, calls on the Kiwanis 
daddy to give an account of his boy’s year 
before presents are granted. Clothing and 
shoes (previously ascertained to be needed 
by the individuals) are bestowed, along with 
hockey sticks, and pucks, fruit, nuts and 
candy. ‘Total cost of our Christmas party 
including the clothing and shoes, is $853.71. 
Medical Attention 

The two doctors, two eye specialists and 
the two dentists in our club give their serv- 
ices gratis, in many instances to the family 
of our boy as well as himself. If this could 
be estimated it would run about $800 to 
$1,000 a year. Cost of eye glasses from a 
local dealer was $33. 

The transportation committee have taken 
the families to and from the hospitals to 
visit their sick. 

Miscellaneous Activities 

In May we paid the fare for two boys 
from Scotland to join their mother in 
Canada. 

An invalid’s chair was purchased (at a 
cost of $80) for a boy suffering for twelve 
years with infantile paralysis. 

Cur boys were treated to a free movie of 
Charlie Chaplin on March 2. 

A sick boy without a bed to lie on was 
presented with a new bed. 

We supplied milk to the undernourished, 
bread tickets, clothing, furniture, coal and 
bedding to the needy. 

We visited the two hospitals, the home 
for incurables and the preventorium. 

Clothing, exclusive of Christmas presents, 
cost us $205.20 and shoes $223.63. 


(b) VocATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Unwittingly we have been practicing 
vocational guidance for several 
although our activities have been confined 
to our own boys. The Kiwanis club provides 
for a boy until he is 16. During the latter 
years he shows a talent in some line, receives 
training in that particular endeavor and 
then is placed where his talents and training 
will be of the most advantage. All the boys 
passing from our care are placed in similar 
positions, some of whom have made good 
to a surprising degree. 

During 1928 we placed seven boys, four 
of whom passed from our care and are now 
self-supporting, and the other three taking 
part-time jobs as errand boys. These boys 
received their training at the local Technical 
and Commercial High School and have been 


years, 


placed where they showed the most apti- 
tude. Three boys over 16 secured positions 
in garages; one boy over 16 secured a posi- 
tion as metal-worker; and three boys under 
16 secured positions as errand boys for 
florist, photographer and druggist, all 
Kiwanians. 

Later we hope to be able to establish a 
clinic for vocational guidance for use of 
all London boys as a whole, but for the last 
year we gave our services whole-heartedly 
to those, our Ki-Y boys, who had first claim. 

(c) SOCIAL SERVICE 
Soldiers’ Drives 

On August 31, 200 soldiers of Westminster 
Psychopathic Hospital were taken for a 
drive around the city, followed by refresh- 
ments and a concert. 

On September 12, our club gave a concert 
to the soldiers of Westminster. 

On October 12, 20 disabled soldiers of 
Victoria Hospital were taken for a drive 
followed by refreshments. 

Institute for the Blind 

Mr. Hammond, field secretary for the 
Institute: for the Blind addressed our club 
twice, and our club procured for the insti- 
tution free exhibition space at the Western 
Fair. 

Other Activities 

Books and magazines were delivered to 
Victoria Hospital in September. 

We assiste' with the Free Press Santa 
Claus Fund at Christmas. 

We procured toys for the Boy Scouts to 
repair for Christmas giving. 

Twenty-five dollars was donated to the 
orphanage for Christma; cheer and a lighted 
Christmas tree was erected on the lawn of 
the orphanage. 

Twice during the year needy families 
were given furniture, clothing and food, 
and twice coal was delivered to homes in 
need. 

All during the year positions were found 
for men and boys out of work and some- 
times these people were also provided with 
clothing. 

Representative on the local Red Cross 
Society. 

In May the ladies organized under the 
name “Sinawik Club” to assist girls as 
Kiwanis assists boys. 

(d) Civic ACTIVITIES 
Education 

Publicity was given twice to Walter 
Blakely, Londcner, gold medallist in the 
violin, and three times to Wm. Fox, cham- 
pion boy orator of Canada. 

In March our members captained teams 
in the Endowment Campaign for the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario, our members 
making liberal personal donations. 

October 12. London Kiwanis and Can- 
adian Clubs celebrated the opening of the 
new gymnasium of the Technical School 
with a luncheon in the building. 

October 19. London Kiwanis, Canadian 
Clubs, and University guests celebrated the 
Jubilee Convocation of the University of 
Western Ontario by a joint luncheon. 
Sports 

In May, $25 was donated to the London 
Junior Baseball League for uniforms. 

August 3. Walter Hagen and Ross Som- 
erville were our guests at luncheon. 

May 4. Michael Sexton, President of 
Professional Baseball Leagues addressed 
our club and the members of the local base- 
ball team were our guests. 
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Western Fair 

Two representatives are on Western Fair 
Board. 

Our members gave assistance, information 
and protection by patrolling the grounds on 
Children’s Day at the Western Fair, Sep- 
tember 7. 

Religious 

February 12. Our members attended 
memorial services for the late Earl Haig, 
Kiwanian “Bill” Beattie conducting the 
service. 

February 19. Our male chorus assisted 
with the evening service at a local church. 
Boosting London 

In March our members circulated a peti- 
tion to have an air field at London. 

In April we invited eastern Kiwanis clubs 
to stop at London on their way to Seattle 
Convention. 

Ten organizations during the year were 
invited to hold their 1929 convention in 
London with marked success. 

In May our club planted two trees, one 
in each park, bearing Kiwanis shields. 

Several representatives from our club met 
the first boat of the year arriving from 
Cleveland to Port Stanley, London’s port on 
the Great Lakes. 

On August 24, we joined with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and London Flying Clubs 
in the celebration of opening London as an 
airport, with parade, luncheon, ceremony 
and air meet. 

Dominion Policies 

London and Sarnia clubs in joint session 
November 23, sent a telegram of sympathy 
and loyalty to King George during his 
serious illness. 

Dominion Forest Week was celebrated 
April 27 with Provincial Forester as 
speaker. 

Canadian Book Week was celebrated 
November 9 with Arthur Stringer as 
speaker. 

Pamphlets on Alberta coal were distrib- 
uted and the coal commissioner for Alberta 
addressed us June 8. 

Had Professor Goforth address our club 
and adjacent clubs on the St. Lawrence 
deep waterway project. 

Other Activities 

Representatives attended several public 
meetings to discuss the city’s transportation 
problem. 

The president, vice-president, one director 
and our representative on the Chamber of 
Commerce are Kiwanians. 

Our minstrel show, April 16, 
$2,000 to our boys’ work funds. 

Forty members of the Poster Advertising 
Convention were our guests in June. 

Provided cars for Canadian Legion on 
Decoration Day, July 8. 

Our Imperial Singers Concert, October 23, 
brought $500 to our boys’ work funds. 

(e) GETTING CUT THE VOTE 

Previous to the election, every ratepayer 
in London was mailed a pamphlet to this 
effect: 

“Vote as you please BUT VOTE.” 

IF good Government be the result of in- 

terest of ratepayers; 


brought 


SR res tee eeaes s2 
Is it not UP TO YOU TO VOTE? 
For the right to vote, our ancestors sacrificed 
their lives. 


KIWANIS CLUB” 
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How much influence this actually had, we 
cannot determine, but the number of votes 
polled this year was an increase of 7 per 
cent over all voting for the past ten years. 

(f RURAL AND URBAN 
Social 

London Kiwanis has been closely con- 
nected with the Junior Farmers’ Institute 
of Middlesex County 
present at their 1928 organization meeting, 


Repre sentatives were 


at which our President was the chief speaker 
and the entertainment was provided by our 
club. On February 3, the young people oi 
Iiderton with their orchestra were our 
guests at luncheon, their othcers making the 
speeches of the day. In return our members 
and ladies were entertained at 2 supper 
and garden party, June 22. 
Prizes Donated 

We offered a shield to the rural! school 
making the most improvement in its school 


} T 
} 


grounds, and cups to the pest junior Farm- 


ers’ Club and the Young Farmers’ Mucical 
( ompetitio . 

We gave three cups to the best exhibits 
at the Western Fair from the Women's 
Institute of Middlesex. In return one of our 
members was a guest at a banquet of the 
Women's Institute in November. 
International Plowing Matci; 

September 28, J. J. Duffus, President of 
the Ontario Ploughmen’s Association, ad- 
dressed our club, at which members of his 
association were guests. Our club donated 
International 


London October 12 and 


a trophy to the Ploughing 
Match held near 
several of our members served on commit- 
tees in charge of this big three-day event. 
Other Activities 

Our club financed the Middlesex cham- 
pion in the Junior Stock-Judging Contest 
at Toronto to the Stock-Judging Contest 
held in Chicago in December, which was a 
wonderful experience for the boy. 

Ihe club is taking the lead in planting a 
miniature forest at Springbank under the 
direction of the Forestry Department ot 
Ontario, the chairman of our Committee on 
Agriculture being responsible for the idea. 
1 Tribute 

Extract from a letter received from the 
representative for the Department of Agri- 
culture for Middlesex County. The prizes 
and trophies that you have awarded for 
junior competition have been the incentive 
and development 


for much competition 


among the rural young people and are 


confidence between the 


rural and city people The Kiwanis club 


strengthening the 


is doing a lasting work in breaking down 


the barrier between city and country 


Il ATTENDANCE 


is ste 
Date Mfembe Prese l f 
Jan. 6. 132 o8 hb ee” 
13 133 gs 73 
20 136 74 cs 
27 13¢ 9 70 
ee meyer . 136 102 75 
10 136 112 $2 
17 136 76 56 
24 134 106 79 
Mar. 2 ah . 136 132 97.8 
9 136 113 33 
16 137 116 84.7 
| errr rer 135 117 $4.7 
OO i ve cer eeseees 139 114 $2 
Apr. 6. 141 116 82 
ee 14! 125 $8.6 
Pe ee PTR Be r4t 121 85.8 


May 


June 1 


- 
Ww 


Ne 
te 


Nov. 2 


Dec. 7. 


14 
18 


28. 


Average 


68.4%. 


pS iene aety eae 141 105 74-5 
veakens wa » 869.286 81 


nae mews 145 96 66. 
ene eheed 4c 144 99 68.7 


nN 


Poe rT TPT Te 144 97 67.4 
escosveser 145 97 67 
aseacteceds 145 95 65-5 

PAA are ere 145 108 74.5 
145 139 95 

ecvedcecses ERS 76 52 

raven sys > NGS 68 47 
145 g! 63 

soseceses : 145 61 2 
ia a ateh om 145 58 40 


ee Pee Te 144 $7 60 
Ccbeewecores 144 61 44 


144 SI 56 

144 33 57 

144 68 46.8 

petes én -» 343 37 61 
143 92 64 

143 95 66 

140 g2 63 

142 103 72.6 

144 g8 63 

Eee 145 rol 69.6 

tie oe Fas SI 55.3 
TTS TCES. 144 102 70.8 

i44 roo 69 

eae os . 146 102 69 
iMaes owen +s 84g 104 71 
145 97 66 

145 100 69 

147 135 94 

147 99 63 

147 71 48 


attendance over whole period 


III. PROGRAMS, COMMITTEES AND 


Y EAR’S 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


PROGRAM 


Date Speaker, Topic or Description of Day 


Jan. 6 


Feb. 3 


Mav 4 


Nu 
nm 7 


loo) 


Installation of Ofhcers 

Report on District Trustees’ Meet 
ing 

Kiwanis Anniversary 

Judge of the Juvenile Court 
Farmers’ Day 

Music Education Day 

Valentine Party 

Professor of University of Western 
Ontario 

Rev. N. S. Sichterman, “First Aim 
of Kiwanis” 

Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. for 
Canada 

Wm. Fox, Champion Boy Orator 
of Canada 

Field Secretary, Institute for the 
Blind 

Canadian Food Controller during 
the War 

Captain Casey of the Anglican 
Church 

Minstrel Show 
“Relation of the 
the Business World” 
Dominion Forest Week 

Michael H. Sexton, of Professional 
Baseball 

Canadian Minister of Mines 
Kiwanis Education Day 

Rev. Gordon H. Baker, on Ki- 
wanis Education 

“Through the Rockies to Alaska 
and the Yukon” 

Commissioner of Coal for Alberta 
“St. Lawrence Deep Waterway 
Project” 


University to 
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September, 1929 


Garden Party with Middlesex 
Farmers 

28 Annual Picnic 

General Superintendent of Employ- 

ment for Canada 


13. Music Education Day 


N 


to 


an 


July 


20 Report on Seattle Convention by 
Arthur Ford 
27 “Some Industrial Paradoxes” by 
the City Clerk 
Aug. 3. “Trip to Great Britain” 
10 “Early Days of London Club” 
17 Report on Seattle Convention by 


John Nash 

24 Aviation Day, with 
General 

31 “Modern Education” 


Postmaster- 


Sept. 7 “Impressions of Parliament” 

14 The Dumbells, Canadian Musical 

Company 

“Shakespeare” 

3x Past President of Ontario Plough- 
men’s Association 


N 
oo 


Oct. § Mayor of Stratford-on-Avon, Eng- 
land 
12 “Technical Education” 
19 “International Relations” 
26 Vice-President of Bell Telephone 
Co. of Canada 
Canadian Trade Commissioner to 
England 
9 Arthur Stringer, Canadian Author 
16 Canadian Trade Commissioner to 
Peru 


Nov. 


Ne 


23. Chairman of Membership & Classi- 
fication Committee 
30 Bruce Bairnsfather, English Car- 
toonist 
Dec. 7 Annual Meeting 


14 Victor M. Johnson, Past President 
Kiwanis International 

18 Christmas Party 

28 New Year Message 


Committee Meetings 


Committee 7. a 
Members Meetings 
Agriculture 9 8 
ee eee Cree ro 4 
Kiwanis Education 15 4 


Membership and Classification 


Membership Secret 25 


Program 8 4 
Public Affairs.......... ce <naue 8 4 
Reception 15 4 
Under-Privileged Child ...... 15 50 
Boost 6 4 
SE ae Pere ene 6 
Entertainment 7 4 
Nee er Re in ee et rg MNS 6 2 
Sports II 8 
Executive..........d Average Attendance 18 


45 meetings during year, one each week, 

with the exception of July and August 

every two weeks. 
Executive Meetings 

The weekly executive meetings plan the 
activities of the club, check up the work of 
the various committees, and the different 
club officers, consider reports and finances, 
and act as final judge when differences 
The executive meeting once a week 
for luncheon and composed of all the off- 
cers and committee chairmen, acts to the 
club as parliament to a nation and cannot 
be dispensed with. 
Other Committees 

Many of our eighteen committees are 
active all year but hold no regular meetings. 
Kiwanis Education 

Regular induction of new members is held 


occur, 








Te a 














aM 








during the year when they are presented 
with a beautiful scroll entitled “Aims of 
Kiwanis” and instructed in the duties of a 
Kiwanian. 

Membership and Classification 

Twenty-four new members were added 
during the year. There were twelve de- 
letions, three of whom were transferred te 
other clubs, and three who resigned because 
of inability to attend regularly. 

Sports 

Bowling and volley ball were enjoyed 
during the winter. <A club golf tournament 
decided a team of golfers who defeated all 
comers in Western Ontario. We also played 
volley ball and golf with Rotary. 
Transportation Committee 

Besides providing transportation for the 
Soldiers’ Drive, and taking the boys to 
camp, our transportation committee is at 
the service of the poor of London either 
day or night for transportation to and from 
hospitals and sanatoriums. 

Publicity 

Every luncheon receives full notice in 
the local papers and all activities of Inter- 
national and district are also published. We 
also furnished a few articles for the district 
bulletin. 

Attendance 

Much credit goes to this committee for 
the roo per cent attendance day and for 
the weekly score board forwarded with the 
notice during the Attendance Contest. 
Miscellaneous 

Representatives from our club are also 
on the Chamber of Commerce, the Western 
Fair Board, the Y. M. C. A. and the Boy 
Scouts. 

OUTSTANDING MEETINGS AND ACTIVITIES 

Jan. 6. Installation of Officers, with in- 
structions to incoming committee chairmen 
in new duties. Also instruction of new 
members in Kiwanis duties. 

Jan. 20. Kiwanis 13th Anniversary was 
celebrated by a birthday party with the 
ladies as guests, and the speakers recalled 
the growth of Kiwanis International. 

Jan 27. Kiwanis, Rotary and Advertising 
clubs held a theatre party. 

Feb. 3. With the Junior Farmers of 
Middlesex County as special guests and 
hog-calling contest for “fun.” 

Feb. 17. Our Annual Ladies’ Night took 
the form of a valentine dinner-dance, with 
an attendance of 200. Dr. R. Reaman of the 
Bowmanville Training School spoke on 
Under-Privileged Boys’ Work. 

March 2. roo per cent Attendance Day 
to begin International Attendance Contest, 
with even the speaker a Kiwanian, found 
97 per cent attendance from London club, 
with two absentees in the hospital and the 
other in Great Britain. One Kiwanian 
attended the meeting on a stretcher and thus 
as many as were humanly possible were 
present. 

April 16-17. The Kiwanis Follies brought 
the under-privileged boys’ work before Lon- 
don citizens, and some $2,000 into the funds 
for that cause. 

June 22. The Junior farmers of Middle- 
sex entertained the club at a dinner and 
garden-party at Poplar Hill. 

Aug. 24. The opening of London as an 
air mail port was celebrated with a joint 
luncheon of Kiwanis, Chamber of Com- 
merce and London Flying Club, many Lon- 
don Kiwanians being members of the other 
two organizations also, with such guests as 
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the Postmaster-General of Canada and 
prominent officials in Canadian and Amer- 
ican aviation. After the ceremony was an 
air meet and stunt flying. 

Oct. 23. We presented to London, Wales’ 
most famous choir and London presented 
us with approximately $500 for our boys’ 
work. 

Dec. 7. Our annual meeting was marked 
with a record attendance and reports from 
18 active committees. 

Dec. 14. A unique celebration of our 
charter anniversary with 93 per cent at- 
tendance and an indoor fair showing ex- 
hibits of every member’s products. Victor 
M. Johnson was speaker. Kiwanis Educa- 
tion Day. 

Dec. 18. A big Christmas Party with 
over 300 Kiwanians, ladies and Ki-Y boys. 
Santa Claus, tree, Christmas message and 
distribution of good things. 

Joint Meetings 

During the year four meetings were held 
jointly with the Canadian Club, one with 
the Chamber of Commerce, one social and 
two sport events with the Rotary. 

IV. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 

One method of promoting  inter-club 
meetings is competition in sports. London 
club, successfully defending the O’Connor 
golf trophy won the previous year, spon- 
sored several meetings. 

Another policy is that London club has 
“on tap” several outstanding orators among 
our members, who kindly consent to address 
another club luncheon when requested. A 
few members accompany him and a pleasant 
impromptu inter-club meeting occurs. 
Inter-Club Meetings 

Jan. 13. A special train bore 70 members 
from London, and representatives from 
Ingersoll, St. Thomas, Hamilton, Windsor 
and Port Huron to the charter presentation 
of Sarnia club. London club had charge of 
the program. 

April 10. A representative from our club 
attended the inter-club banquet in Detroit. 

April 16. Eighty members from Galt at- 
tended our Kiwanis Follies and previous to 
the performance they and members of Lon- 
don club enjoyed a banquet. 

May 4. Invited six clubs to hear Michael 
H. Sexton of baseball fame. Individual 
members attended. 

May 18. 
attended our luncheon to hear an outstand- 
ing speaker. 

May 25. 
from Ingersoll, 17 from Sarnia, one from 
Hamilton, one from Port Huron, and one 
from Peterboro attended London club’s ob- 
servance of Inter-Club Week. Rev. Gordon 
H. Baker, chairman of the Committee on 
Kiwanis Education of New York club, 
spoke. 

June 8. Eight members from London en- 
joyed the three-day trip on the Great Lakes 
with Sarnia’s regular luncheon on board 
and a visit to Midland Kiwanis en route. 

June 18. Our club joined with Ingersoll’s 
social evening “Zero Hour” celebration. 

July 23. Several members visited St. 
Thomas to hear an outstanding speaker. 

July 26. A representative from our club 
attended the inter-club meeting of Brantford 
and Sarnia in Sarnia, 

Aug. 24. Invited seven clubs to join 
with us in celebrating opening London’s air 
port. Individual members from these clubs 


Four members from St. Thomas 


Twenty-seven representatives 
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availed themselves of the opportunity. 

Sept. 14. A team of eight golfers from 
Hamilton attended our meeting and played 
us for the golf trophy afterwards. 

Sept. 25. President John A. Nash, ac- 
companied Wm. Fox, champion boy orator 
of Canada and a Londoner, to Windsor club, 
where Mr. Fox addressed the luncheon. 

Oct. 5. Thirteen members from Windsor 
turned our regular luncheon into a merry 
inter-club meeting, playing golf in the after- 
noon. 

Nov. 2. A party of twelve Toronto mem- 
bers attended our luncheon and played golf 
afterwards. 

Nov. 2. Arthur Ford, past president, ac- 
companied by three other members, visited 
Sarnia‘s luncheon, Arthur being speaker. 

Nov. 23. Forty-five London Kiwanians 
chartered a special train to Sarnia to cele- 
brate their first Anniversary. Port Huron 
club attended. London club conducted the 
program. 

Individual Effort 

Members of London club visit other club 
luncheons even if they do not need credit 
for attendance at Kiwanis that week. One 
hundred and fifteen such visits were re- 
corded in 1928. 

Throughout the year we provided an 
average of two speakers a month for out- 
side clubs, the majority of these speakers 
being members of our own club. 

Two of our members went to Brantford 
to see the minstrel show they were putting 
on, and one member from Galt visited our 
executive to boost for the same production, 
both visits in March. 

Plans for Promoting Inter-Club Relations 

We make a practice of exchanging our 
weekly notices with the clubs in our district 
and also with several clubs in the United 
States. 

We always send a telegram of congratu- 
lations on the charter presentation of any 
new club in our district, the telegram not 
merely a congratulatory one, but providing 
an inspiration, 

Neighboring clubs tell us of an exceptional 
speaker coming to them whom we might 
procure. We do the same for them. 

We make a practice of acquainting neigh- 
boring clubs with all outstanding events of 
London club so that their members may take 








advantage of the opportunity. 


V. RELATION TO DISTRICT AND 
INTERNATIONAL 

District Conventions 

Eight members and their wives attended 
district convention at Kingston, two of 
whom were speakers there. 

Submitted seven-foot exhibit of activities 
to convention. 

Tom Yull elected lieutenant-governor of 
Western Division. 
International Convention 

President John Nash and past president 
Arthur Ford attended International Con- 
vention at Seattle, both of whom presented 
reports on their return. 

Arthur Ford was elected International 
Trustee. 

The local press was supplied with daily 
bulletins during the convention. 
Special Meetings 

Albert Murphy attended the meeting of 
District Trustees at Kingston on January 
9, presenting report at club meeting Jan- 
uary 13. 
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District Governor W. Y. Mills visited 
London club July 24. 

Lieutenant-Governor J]. A. Waddell vis- 
ited London September 21. 

Arthur Ford attended International Coun- 
cil December <5. 
Reports and Dues 

Dues to International and district have 
been remitted promptly. 

Monthly 


each month. 


reports mailed on the gth of 
Submitted 1927 Efficiency report to Inter- 
national, 

look second place in 1927-28 efficiency 
report to district. 

Entered International Attendance Contest. 

Full reports with financial statements on 
district 


convention in London were for- 


warded to International, Kingston, and 

sarrie 

Relation to Distri 
Arthur Ford, 
om Yull elected Lieutenant-Governor of 

Western Div 
}. B. Hay 


] 
on Public 


t and International 
International Trustee. 


ision for 1929. 
chairman of District Committee 
Affairs. 

Wm. Beattie member of District Commit- 
tee on Vocational Guidance. 
receiv ed 


Sponsored Sarnia club, which 


charter January 13, with London club in 
London club also had 


Sarnia 


charge of program, 


charge of program at birthday 
celebration November 23. 


Behind the Constitution 
(From page 448) 
State of Virginia, from which it was 
separated, this proportion to be deter- 
mined according to certain stated prin- 
and the consent of the State of 
Virginia to the formation of the new 


ciple _# 


state was given upon the express con- 
dition, among others, that this provision 
should be so written into the Constitu- 
tion of West Virginia. For many years 
thereafter the State of Virgina tried, 
with great persistence, to get West Vir- 
ginia to live up to its obligations, but 
West Virginia constantly evaded re- 
1907 suit was 
finally brought in the Supreme Court 
to compel West Virginia to act. 

After a long delay caused by dilatory 
tactics of the defendant state a decision 


sponsibility wntil in 


was handed down awarding to the State 
of Virginia the amount of $12,393,- 
929.50 with interest until paid. This 
was a serious matter for the State of 
West Virginia. The feeling through- 
out both the states was bitter. I take it 
to be utterly inconceivable that the 
government of the United States would 
have used force in aiding the State of 
Virginia to collect. There was neither 
constitutional nor statutory authority 
for it. I take it to be equally clear that 
if Virginia had attempted in any way 
to enforce her own rights under this 
judgment, public opinion in the United 
States would have backed the govern- 
ment in using all the power at its 
command to prevent civil war between 
the two states. What then actuated the 


State of West Virginia in making the 
payment of this 


large amount for 


which the levy of a special tax was 
necessary ? It was clearly not a yield- 
ing to fear, except the fear of public 
opinion resting upon the clearly seen 
necessity of good faith. Through the 
force of that public opinion a very real 
crisis in our constitutional history was 
safely passed. 


5. Crisis 1n GeorcGiA—But CLEARER 


UNDERSTANDING SAVES SITUATION 


For reasons which appear natural 
enough, the willingness of the states 
to submit to Supreme Court decisions 
in cases where their own laws are de- 
clared invalid did not 
easily. An early decision of the Court 
in 1792 to the effect that, under the 
Constitution, an individual might bring 
an action directly against a state with- 


develop so 


out its consent had aroused much sur- 
prise and very bitter resentment and, 
indeed, had led to a prompt amendment 
of the Constitution. 
ever, particularly Georgia, did not for- 


The states, how- 


get their resentment for some years. In 
1830 the court of the State of Georgia 
convicted a man of murder and sen- 
tenced him to be hanged. He appealed 
to the Supreme Court on the ground 
that the laws under which he had been 
convicted were unconstitutional. The 
Supreme Court issued a writ of error 
to the state court of Georgia requiring 
that the state appear and show cause 
why the laws in question should not 
be declared invalid. The governor of 
the state thereupon sent a special mes- 
sage to the legislature declaring that 
any attempt on the part of the United 
States Government to execute the writ 
would be resisted with all the force at 
his command. The 
sponded with a resolution urging every 
officer of the state to disregard any and 
every mandate or process that might 
be served upon them in the proceedings. 
In defiance of the Supreme Court the 
state authorities then went ahead and 
hanged the prisoner. What was to be 
done? Nothing. The man was dead; 
his constitutional rights clearly vio- 
lated; the Uniter States defied. The 
legal question had become, for the 
moment, purely academic. And yet, if 
this case were to form a precedent, what 
did the Constitution mean? Where 
were we? Did we have a nation or 
not? The matter was not to remain 
long in doubt. 

About a year later two other persons 
were convicted under the same laws and 
sentenced to imprisonment. Again an 
appeal was taken to the Supreme Court. 
Again a writ of error was issued. 
Again the governor of the state, a dif- 
ferent man, sent a message of defiance 
to the legislature. The state refused 
to appear before the Court and the case 
was argued without its appearance. 
The Court held that the laws in ques- 
tion were unconstitutional, reversed the 


legislature re- 
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judgment of conviction and ordered the 
prisoners released. The general opin- 
ion throughout the country was that 
again Georgia would pay no attention 
to the decision and that the United 
States Government would not interfere 
because it could not. President Jackson 
said privately to a friend, “Well, John 
Marshall has made his decision, now 
let him enforce it.””,» Marshall wrote to 
his colleague, Judge Story, that he 
feared the Union was on the point of 
breaking up. 

Then a curious thing happened. The 
country quietly began to awake. As 
the full significance of the situation 
began to dawn upon the people it was 
slowly perceived that if the acts of the 
State of Georgia were to become an 
established precedent, the supremacy 
of the nation was gone and the Con- 
stitution not worth the paper it was 
written on. Acts which took place in 
South Carolina at about the same time 
increased the gravity of the situation. 
President Jackson, although in a 
totally different connection, gave at a 
public dinner his famous toast: “Our 
Federal Union. It must and shall be 
preserved.” All over the country public 
opinion was roused to the emergency. 
The people of Georgia began to see the 
light. Quietly and unostentatiously the 
Governor of Georgia saved his face by 
issuing a pardon to the two prisoners 
and the greatest crisis in our history 
before the fateful days of °6] was 
safely passed. 

All this occurred ninety-five years 
ago but, except in events Just preceding 
and leading up to the Civil War, there 
have been no similar occurrences for 
nearly a century. Today when the 
Supreme Court holds a statute of a 
state unconstitutional most of us accept 
the decision with only a fraction of the 
interest which is caused when the crim- 
inal authorities padlock some saloon. 
Again I say it is not the Constitution 
which has brought about this result but 
an ever clearer understanding by the 
people that unless in good faith they 
support that Constitution, our nation 
cannot endure. 

Duties and Responsibilities of Executive 
Officers 

OW let me mention briefly some 
i of the duties resting upon execu- 
tive officers and the 
which rests upon them to exercise their 
powers in good faith. Let us take, as 
a typical instance, that clause of the 
Constitution providing for the extra- 
dition of criminals who have fled from 
one state into another. At an early date 
it was held by the Supreme Court, in 
a case brought by the State of Ken- 
tucky against the governor of Ohio, 
that the Court has no power to compel 
a state to turn over a prisoner de- 
manded by another state but that the 
performance of this duty under the 
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Constitution depends entirely upon the 
fidelity of every state executive to the 
moral duty placed upon him. It is 
true that there have been cases where, 
for political reasons, extradition has 
been refused in what appear to have 
been meritorious cases. It is true that 
some state officials have resorted to 
kidnapping of prisoners over state 
boundary lines where their right to 
extradite has been doubtful. It is true 
that in some cases state officials who 
have extradited prisoners on one charge 
have, in extreme bad faith, prosecuted 
on other charges. Yet these instances 
have been few and far between and 
they have generally resulted in severe 
criticism of the officials involved. 
There have been few, if any, attempts 
at retaliation and, take it by and large, 
the execution of this clause of the Con- 
stitution, which, as I have said before, 
rests absolutely and entirely on the 
good faith of individuals, has been 
eminently simple and satisfactory. 


Observance of Constitution Depends on 


Good Faith 


Take, for example, Section 4 of 
Article 4 under which it is provided 
that the United States shall, upon re- 
quest of the government of any state, 
protect it against domestic violence. 
During Dorr’s Rebellion, as it was 
called, in Rhode Island in 1849 one 
faction, after numerous armed conflicts 
and many acts of violence, set up a 
new state constitution and established 
a complete state government under it. 
The President, called upon by the old 
government, took steps to call out the 
militia to support the old government. 
In a case which ultimately came to the 
Supreme Court it was held that, neces- 
sarily, under this clause, the President 
must determine as a political question 
which of two such factions is the right- 
ful government and that his acts in so 
determining cannot be questioned in 
any court. Within the memory of most 
of those here present, the State of Con- 
necticut passed through two years of 
so-called “peaceful anarchy” during 
which period two different persons 
claimed to be rightful governor of the 


state and after which the Supreme 


Court decided that neither had been 
legally elected. During this period the 
former governor entered the executive 
offices in Hartford by the aid of a crow 
bar and held possession of them by 
force. During this period of two years 
the expenses of running the state were 
largely paid by certain of the Hartford 
insurance companies. While such situ- 
ations are fortunately rare, it is easy 
to see from one such case the ominous 
opportunities of interference by the 
President. It is a tremendous tribute 
to the capacity of our people for self- 
government that, no matter how serious 
the strife of political parties, the power 
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of the executive has not, in fact, been 
arbitrarily used in disputes of this char- 
acter. 
The Oregon Case 

Take also the provision of the same 
section providing that the United States 
Government shall guarantee to every 
state a republican form of government. 
On a number of occasions this clause 
has been involved. As recently as 1912, 
in a suit against the State of Oregon, 
a claim was made that the provisions 
of the Oregon Constitution adopting 
the initiative and referendum were il- 
legal because incompatible with a 
republican form of government. In 
one respect this claim was certainly 
plausible. It must be admitted that the 
original states which adopted the Con- 
stitution had never heard of such a 
thing as either of these expedients. 
Certainly such procedure was not 
within the scope of a republican form 
of government as they understood it. 
Yet the Supreme Court very wisely 
held that the question whether or not 
an innovation of this sort is republican 
is a political questien and not a judi- 
cial one. It is indeed difficult to imagine 
any innovation which will be so radical 
as to cause the Court to interfere and 
for all practical purposes the States can 
adopt what forms of government they 
please. It must be plain that experi- 
ments in new forms are bound to be 
made from time to time. If sound, they 
deserve to live and will live in spite of 
any number of court decisions; if un- 
sound, they will die of natural causes. 

Expelling Leyislators 

Space will permit of only brief refer- 
ences to other situations of this char- 
acter. Section 5 of Article 1 provides 
that each House of Congress is to be 
the judge of the elections and qualifi- 
cations of its own members and similar 
provisions are found in practically all 
of our state constitutions. In practical 
effect this gives to each branch of every 
legislature the absolute and unrestric- 
ted power, without appeal, to expel any 
member for whatever actual or assumed 
causes such branch may see fit. Yet I 
know of only one case where any legis- 
lature has made deliberate use of this 
power to rid itself of the members of 
a minority whose doctrines were obnox- 
ious. I refer to the act of the New York 
Legislature in 1920 in expelling five 
socialist members of the Assembly. 
Regardless of the efforts which were 
made in certain of the cases to fasten 
upon the expelled members of the com- 
mission of specific crimes, the plain 
unvarnished fact is that these men were 
expelled purely and simply because of 
their radical theories. Granted that 
these theories, if put into operation, 
would result either in anarchy or in a 
form of government utterly incompat- 
ible with all our American ideas of 
democracy and freedom, the fact re- 
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mains that these men were regularly 
elected in an orderly manner and by 
clear majorities by their respective 
districts under the provisions of the 
election laws. Some allowance must of 
course be made for the fact that indig- 
nation against socialism ran high dur- 
ing the war, and the feeling against it 
had not abated at the time of the acts 
of the New York Assembly in question, 
but if this action in New York were 
to become a precedent there would soon 
be little to distinguish us politically 
from Mexico or other Central and 
South American countries. 


Good Faith Holds Government Together 

Consider for a moment what could be 
done by Congress under its power of 
impeachment in case two-thirds of the 
Senate and a majority of the House 
happened to be of a different political 
party from the President, and desired 
to get rid of him or to get rid of other 
federal officers. There is nothing what- 
soever in the Constitution which would 
prevent the President and every federal 
judge and every other federal officer 
from being removed from office by im- 
peachment proceedings because of al- 
leged crimes which consisted in their 
essence merely of political acts dis- 
approved of by the party in power. 
That nothing of this sort has happened 
to us in the past except a few abortive 
attempts very early in our history is 
simply and solely because we have thus 
far realized that a power of this char- 
acter must be exercised according to its 
spirit and not alone according to its 
letter, and that any other course means 
death to democracy. 

Consider for a moment some of the 
things which might be done by the 
legislatures or by the executive depart- 
ments of our federal government which 
the courts are utterly without power 
to control. Suppose that Congress 
should refuse to vote the funds to pay 
the salary of the President because it 
wished to force him out of office. Such 
an incident is very readily conceivable 
in many of the republics which lie 
to the south of the United States. Why 
has it not happened to this country ? 
Simply because in general our repre- 
sentatives in Congress have acted in 
good faith. What if the President, 
jealous of the courts, should refuse to 
appoint necessary federal judges? 
What stops these things but good faith 
on the part of the members of Con- 
gress? What if Congress refused to 
make appropriations for the salaries of 
federal judges concerned, in declaring 
acts of Congress unconstitutional ? 
Such acts as these have been by no 
means unheard of in other so-called 
republics ; why not here? 


Impatience of Constitutional Restraints 
Let us pass now to a brief consider- 
ation of a few. disquieting transactions 
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illustrating the point referred to at the 
outset, namely, the apparently increas- 
ing impatience of constitutional re- 
straints and the disposition to decide 
momentous questions merely by the test 
of immediate expediency. Some of the 
best illustrations are to be found in 
laws which the Federal Congress has 
from time to time put on the statute 
books. 
The Child Labor Case 

Under the leadership of Senator 
Beveridge, Congress, in 1918, passed 
a so-called Child Labor Law, which 
prohibited the transportation of inter- 
state commerce of the products of child 
labor. It seemed clear enough to most 
lawyers, in Congress and out, that this 
was an interference with the police 
powers of the several states, but there 
were two influences which were strong 
enough to get the law enacted. One of 
these influences was the power of vari- 
ous child welfare organizations, the 
members of which saw only the end 
which they wished to obtain and who, 
with the zeal natural to all reformers, 
were unable to see why a mere con- 
stitutional objection should stand in the 
way of a greatly desired reform. The 
motives of these people we cannot 
justly condemn. We can, however, and 
in my opinion should, condemn their 
judgment. 

The other influence was one much 
more open to criticism. It was that of 
a large group of northern manufac- 
turers whose own states prevented child 
labor and who wished to remove what 
seemed to them the unfair competition 
of manufacturers in the southern states 
who were at liberty to employ children 
at low wages in their factories. The 
only theory upon which the law was 
defended was that it was a regulation 
of commerce and that Congress, under 
the Constitution, had the complete 
power to regulate commerce among the 
states. The Supreme Court very 
promptly and very properly held that 
the act was not in any proper sense a 
regulation of commerce, but merely 
regulated hours and conditions of 
labor, was a clear interference with the 
reserved police power of the states, and 
was unconstitutional. 

The supporters of the measure, thus 
defeated in their first efforts, imme- 
diately began to seek a new means of 
accomplishing the same result, and 
they thought they had found it in the 
taxing power of Congress. Under the 
Constitution the power of Congress to 
levy taxes, except direct property taxes, 
is, as you all know, practically un- 
limited. To all intents and purposes 
Congress can constitutionally tax any 
kind of a privilege enjoyed or exercised 
by citizens of the United States. At 
the instance of the same two elements 
above mentioned, Congress enacted a 
law levying an excise tax of ten per 





cent of the entire net profits of all 
manufacturing establishments employ- 
ing child labor of a certain defined 
character. The tax was such as to make 
child labor a very expensive propo- 
sition in any state. Of course the law 
was not in fact designed or passed with 
any expectation, or even with any 
desire, of raising revenue. To call it 
a taxing measure was the baldest sub- 
terfuge. It was enacted purely for the 
purpose of cutting off completely the 
very source of revenue which osten- 
sibly was tapped, and it was not long 
before the Treasury Department, in a 
report to Congress on the cost of col- 
lecting taxes in general, stated that 
the cost of collecting this tax exceeded 
the total amount collected, and stated, 
without being challenged, that it never 
was intended to be an income produc- 
ing measure. Personally I regard this 
legislation as a clear instance of bad 
faith on the part of Congress and of 
bad faith on the part of a large number 
of the persons who advocated it. I 
feel sure also that many of these per- 
sons by no means realized what they 
were doing. 

By precisely the same _ reasoning 
upon which this law was supported a 
federal law would be constitutional 
which taxed the manufacture of goods 
which were union made, or of goods 
which were non-union made, or of 
goods which were made on a Saturday 
afternoon, or on a holiday, or of goods 
made by prisoners, or by aliens, or by 
women, or by any other class. This 
very thing is courted every time that 
any measure whatever is sought which 
cannot be supported on plain constitu- 
tional principles and is urged merely 
because it seems, for the moment, to 
accomplish a desirable end. 

The Supreme Court, however, held 
that this new law also violated con- 
stitutional provisions and was itself 
invalid. Since this last decision the 
efforts of the supporters of this legis- 
lation have been directed toward secur- 
ing a constitutional amendment ; a per- 
fectly legitimate method of securing a 
desired reform, whatever one may be- 
lieve of its wisdom. 


The So-called Oleomargarine Laws 


In this same connection the so-called 
oleomargarine laws are interesting. In 
1902 Congress inposed an excise tax 
upon the manufacture, sale, importa- 
tion and exportation of oleomargarine. 
The tax was one-quarter of one cent 
per pound on uncolored oleomargarine 
and ten cents per pound on colored. 
The act was generally known and rec- 
ognized as being enacted at the in- 
stance of the butter industries to protect 
butter and to put oleomargarine out of 
business. Yet because the power of 
Congress to lay excise taxes was un- 
limited, the Supreme Court felt obliged 
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to hold that it could not go behind the 
power of Congress, and upheld the 
law. Ostensibly this was a taxing 
measure. Actually it was an effort, at 
the instance of interested parties, to 
prevent competition with the products 
of dairymen. In its decision the court 
showed clearly how powerless it is if 
the legislature acts in bad faith, and 
plainly points out the difficulties which 
would arise if the Supreme Court did, 
in fact, presume to pass upon the mo- 
tives of Congress. But it will at once 
be seen that if Congress, at the instance 
of one group of producers, can lay a 
tax the purpose and effect of which is 
to prevent competition by means of 
artificial butter substitutes, there is 
nothing to prevent Congress from tax- 
ing out of existence factories for the 
production of artificial leather, or of ar- 
tificial silk, or artificial rubber, or min- 
eral waters, or any other of hundreds 
of artificial imitations of natural prod- 
ucts, though there is not the least 
thought of raising revenue, and the tax 
is placed so high that not one cent of 
return is or can be expected from it. 

Hardly a year goes by when we are 
not agitated by some episode which 
illustrates my text. Our Connecticut 
Constitution, for example, guarantees 
freedom of speech. Yet we are all too 
prone to object to freedom of speech 
when it is not the kind of speech we 
like. It provides that private property 
shall not be taken for public use with- 
out just compensation. Yet, whether 
as owners of the property taken or as 
the taxpayers who are paying for it, 
we are pretty likely to forget that little 
adjective “just.” It guarantees that no 
man shall be compelled in any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself. 
Yet we too often complain loudly when 
our courts insist upon giving this pro- 
tection—when the other man is on 
trial. 


The Eighteenth Amendment 


I suppose I may be pardoned if I 
mention the Eighteenth Amendment. 
I am not a temperance lecturer and I 
speak of the Prohibition Laws only be- 
cause at the present moment they fur- 
nish so powerful an argument for my 
theme. In this country during the last 
few years there has grown up a body of 
men, fairly well organized in many of 
the states, who are making large for- 
tunes by the illicit sale and transport- 
ation of intoxicating liquor. It cannot 
be out of place to call your attention, 
as men who are necessarily among the 
leaders of public opinion, to the fact 
that at least half a dozen public offi- 
cials have been indicted in the State of 
Connecticut for soliciting or receiving 
bribes to influence them to wink at 
violations of the law or to take direct 
part in them, nor to call your attention 
to the fact that at one time there were 
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more than thirty such indictments 
pending in the State of Pennsylvania. 


We Cannot Escape Personal 
Responsibility 

Please understand me. I am not 
lecturing on prohibition. I was opposed 
to the Eighteenth Amendment. I have 
a very considerable sympathy with any 
man who, observing the law, believes 
that the Amendment and the Enforce- 
ment Act represent a mistaken policy 
resulting in evil rather than good, and 
is earnestly and openly working for 
their repeal. But if I pay a bootlegger 
a hundred dollars for a case of whiskey 
knowing, as I well do know, that 
he and his associates are perjurers, 
forgers, thieves, bribers and murderers, 
and that I am helping to make these 
crimes very profitable, I do not see how 
I can find much fault or hold myself 
entirely free from fault if this same 
bootlegger, when he wants his next 
hundred dollars, gets it by robbing my 
bank or murdering my next door neigh- 
bor. I use this illustration merely be- 
cause it is a concrete, present-day 
application of the principles of which I 
have been speaking. 

We cannot, in any of these things, 
escape personal responsibility. If we 
are to have a government of laws and 
not of men, we cannot say, “This law I 
like and will obey; that I dislike and 
will disregard.” If we are to pass 
down to our children and our grand- 
children, with its light undimmed, the 
torch of Liberty and Democracy which 
our grandfathers lighted and our 
fathers passed on to us; if we are to 
keep alive for the world the ideals of 
representative democracy, we must as 
individuals keep the faith. On no other 
foundation was this nation built. On 
no other foundation can it permanently 
endure. In our generation, ours is the 
responsibility. 





Vocational Guidance in 
Kiwanis 
(From page 451) 

Far too little time and thought has 
been given to the future useful mem- 
bers of society. We do not protest 
but rather approve the interest of our 
government in the betterment of our 
domestic crops and herds. But our 
greatest asset is always tomorrow’s new 
citizen. It is his future we are pre- 
pared to strengthen. What happens 
without a guidance agency? Where 
our young manhood finds no adequate 
outlet for their strongest native ca- 
pacities and the outlet for their special 
abilities blocked, they are thwarted 
and eventually upset. They become 
neurotic, apathetic or savagely rebel- 
lious. There is trouble for himself and 
When work too 
abilities or capacities, 


others until set right. 
far exceeds one’s 
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there is overstrain or worry. When 
work falls short of the abilities for too 
long a period of time, it causes anger, 
irritation and even hysterical brooding. 
There are men and women everywhere 
who reached maturity defeated and 
who remain defeated. While their time 
has not passed, their defeat could have 
been a victory through Kiwanis serv- 
ice. 

Through your vocational guidance 


and placement, boys and girls have 
received information regarding the 


problem of choosing and preparing for 
an appropriate vocation with a perma- 
nent interest. For where there is in- 
terest to stimulate there will always be 
pride in accomplishment, even though 
the reward be little. Individuals have 
had a correct appraisal of their intellec- 
tual, personality and vocational traits 
made and given a vision of the oppor- 
tunity of using them. They have been 
given the experience of many as to 
the guiding principles of occupational 
success. Studies have been made that 
have received national recognition as 
has also the codperation given to allied 
agencies. As a result the intensity of 
some unsound social conditions left to 
us as an heritage will be decreased. 
Vocational guidance is an important 
aid to our educational, social and eco- 
nomic processes, 

The world is ages old in time and 
people have lived on it for thousands 
of years, yet the races on it have not 
yet matured sufficiently to have elim- 
inated all unsound social conditions. 
The poor, unsettled, unbalanced misfits 
are among the signs of our immaturity. 
For the degree to which the social feel- 
ing has developed is the sole criterion 
of human values. Many who have 
not time to think may feel the economic 
factor was the only measure. 

There are thousands of misfits, men 
and boys, youths in every industry and 
commercial house in this country try- 
ing to decide what it is all about, where 
do they fit in, when can they emerge ? 
How does one become a part of life, 
individual, group and communal as 
well as commercial or industrial? Mis- 
understanding as well as indecision at 
the cross-roads of youth’s journey are 
phenomena that must be prevented and 
something substituted in their place. 
Then in a vocation suitable to their 
aptitudes, their interest, their ability, 
they have developed a social attitude 
that will be a help and not a barrier, 
for an inner as well as outer prep- 
aration is needed. 


Three Main Groups of Maladjustments 

“Perhaps the majority of break- 
downs,” says Dr. W. A. White, “occur 
during adolescence or in early adult- 
hood.” Systematic guidance and coun- 
selling in our schools and colleges 
would aid in preventing these break 
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downs. Society may well pause, like 
Rodin’s “Thinker,” chin on hand, and 
register concentration on the problem. 
Three groups are represented in these 
social maladjustments. Each of these 
would be reduced in number if this 
guidance service became general. I 
refer to the poor, the criminal and the 
mentally unbalanced. 

These three groups show permanent 
defeat for the time being. That they 
do should cause society to pause and 
determine what level of civilization 
allows this condition to continue. Pal- 
liative measures at some expense have 
possibly prevented an increase in per- 
centages. Preventive measures might 
be used. No one knows whether these 
three groups are costing the country 
one, five or ten billions of dollars. 

One-half of the so-called poor or 
destitute are physically able to earn 
part or all of a livelihood. Their early 
years were without training. As a re- 
sult, the field of the unskilled, poorly 
equipped is overcrowded. They lower 
the standard of society as a whole. If 
in youth they are guided into the semi- 
skilled and skilled groups, they become 
permanently self-sustaining. They be- 


come a sound economic unit in the 
community. 
Criminal careers begin in adoles- 


cence. When they begin later than 
that it is usually where there has been 
lack of knowledge that would yield an 
economic return. Many have their 
start in gangs such as Dr. Thrasher 
mentions in his book “Gangs.” He 
enumerates over thirteen hundred in 
Chicago with hang-outs. Fine material 
for criminals. No doubt. They are 
pitting their wits against society as a 
whole. Under guidance they were ma- 
terial for citizenship. Just as there 
has been far too much display and 
literature regarding criminals and 
crimes, so there developed far too much 
hero worship by gangs where the hero 
has been the inmate of one of our penal 
institutions. Many newspapers and 
periodicals have cleaned house on the 
first. As to the second, many a Ki- 
wanian is well able to be a guide and 
counsellor to a group of boy: s, and he 
can easily check the impulses that lead 
to crime among youth. Maybe they 
would change their allegiance from the 
inmate of a jail to a real fellow if they 
could meet a real fellow. 

The third group is that of the men- 
tally unstable. This instability of mind 
is due to many causes. Some, not all by 
any means, could be removed through 
their early understanding of life’s 
problems with reference to its eco- 
nomical and social processes. Repeated 
failures beget mental instability. There 
is no degeneration of mind or character 
when the individual is properly ad- 
justed to society early in life. For 
be it remembered that there is neither 
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mediocrity nor complaint when the life 
is full of achievement interesting to 
the individual and of benefit to the 
group. It would seem possible that 
there would be neither poor nor de- 
pendents and less criminal and mental 
cases if this service were general. 


Great Opportunity for Kiwanis 


The world is ready for any great 
social experiment such as this, which 
looks to the welfare of its people. They 
will accept it as a solution when backed 
by an organization such as Kiwanis. 
The social changes that have been in- 
fluenced by the service club standard 
is an indication of what is expected. 
Have not the impossibilities of cen- 
turies past become the concepts of yes- 
terday ? 
yesterday are becoming the realities of 


Those concepts and ideals of 


today and tomorrow. The discovery of 
a natural law today explains the mir- 
acles of yesterday. We may not wholly 
eliminate the unfit, but by this service 
their number will be reduced and the 
chances of becoming a charge on the 
community be lessened. Security and 
solidarity will be part of his social 
consciousness. 

There are natural laws regulating 
social which have allowed 
these groups to have a somewhat per- 


pro esses 


manent place in our social order. This 
permanency is the result of the pallia- 
tive measures adopted as well as a fail- 
ure to remedy the causes. One might 
be led to believe at time, from what 
we see and hear, that we could hardly 
do without them. One excuse is that 
they are necessary as an outlet to the 
feelings of the rest. 

But we can do without them, and 
vocational guidance can be classed as 
a main factor in the elimination of the 
poor and the criminal. Counselling can 
direct many from being classed among 
the third group. Apart from its educa- 
tional and vocational value, I would be 
willing to let this service be measured 
and appraised alone by what it is doing 
and can do in this field. Therein alone 
is a sufficiently solid foundation for 
this objective. 

The psychic life is a complex of 
security-finding activities whose final 
purpose is to guarantee to the individ- 
ual its continued existence at a social 
and economic level satisfactory to itself. 
The better fitted the individual is for 
the business of life, the greater good 
will accrue to society and the less 
likelihood is there for additions to our 
socially unfit, mentally abnormal crim- 
inals, and poor. Most of these, by far, 
are in this position from an early mis- 
apprehension regarding the relation- 
ship of each individual to the group and 
society. They either refuse to adapt 
themselves to the social laws which 
they think they can disregard, or re- 
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fuse to adapt themselves to the facts of 
life and develop within abnormal com- 
plexes which deieat the aim so that 
they can never reach the goal. Perhaps 
some of the poor do reach their goal, 
which would seem to be, “life without 
work.” 

There are many factors in our in- 
flexible school life that force the young 
inte indifferent attitudes toward life 
and life’s problems. Bad habits and 
bad behavior patterns have resulted. 
Educational authorities are sometimes 
helpless in a world where money, pol- 
itics and parents play a stellar role. 
Fortunately many are demanding a 
change. Tradition and reminiscence, 
prejudice and opinions as a_ verbal 
service must give way to the pressure 
and urge of advanced knowledge. The 
concept that character or personality 
is inherited is no longer compatible 
with our philosophy of education. It, 
like citizenship, health, recreation, hu- 
man contacts, initiative, and a partial 
solution of life’s problems can be ac- 
quired in our grade schools. But each 
year must see a widening experience, 
a broadening vision and a more perma- 
nent goal setting. 

The majority never see high school 
and with meager education, attempt to 
find a niche. Is it any wonder then 
that so many repeatedly make the same 
costly trials and errors? It is for 
these that a new channel of education 
and adjustment through discovery is 
being prepared. Some degree of advice 
on the part of these shall govern the 
selection of the youth of today. 

Given this chance of adjustment to 
the environment with the choice of a 
goal, we secure a change of attitude. 
Goal with them is social recognition, 
economic stability and independence. 
Accompany this desire with self-meas- 
urement, competition and a hope of 
success and that individual becomes a 
useful member of society. There will 
then be little need for institutions of 
mandatory detention. 

Monotony of our business life is re- 
lieved of its sameness by service clubs 
and their activities. Our social nature 
has been given this chance for creative 
effort. This creative effort is the most 
valuable single asset in the social proc- 
esses of our economic life. Kiwanis 
International has seen far afield into 
the future and is to be commended. 
Though it needs none of my commenda- 
tion, we do need to know that our 
existence would indeed be meager with- 
out these objectives. So we have need 
to analyze. 

In the opening remarks I told you 
I was no artist. Though I have tried 
to blend colors in this word picture, yet 
I have daubed upon the canvas. Should 
any colors in the scheme have been 
laid on too thickly, it is left to each 
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club to remove such as is not justified. 
Should any color have been of too 
vivid a hue or too somber—remember 
this—each club or member shaping his 
own course retains the right to heighten 
or lower the tones. But the panorama 
of civilization parading across the stage 
of life can only be altered into the in- 
visible citizen of tomorrow by applica- 
tion of sound principles to the visible 
boy of today and to that task we un- 
loose our energies. The result of our 
effort will be the well-built foundation 
and an architect in the making. 

The pathway of civilization, whether 
we take it from the standpoint of in- 
dividual, nation or race, has never 
seemed overly long to me. In time, 
yes, but in progress, not so very long. 
Animal natures are seen too often for 
any one to be satisfied with human 
progress. Yet this progress is claimed 
to be the result of many activities. 
Philosophy, art, labor, science, all at 
some time or other voice their claim 
to be the measuring stick of civiliza- 
tion’s progress. Society cannot test its 
progress by any one of these for more 
than a very little while at the most. 
And then only after a decade or so has 
passed. 

The test would seem to be then, the 
rapidity with which society replaces 
knowledge for opinion and tradition, 
and to have this knowledge become the 
accepted facts of the mass. In other 
words, the speed at which we effectively 
increase the knowledge, usefulness and 
contentment of the majority, is the 
best criterion of the progress of civiliza- 
tion. The progress of mankind has al- 
ways been retarded in periods when the 
struggle for existence becomes severe. 
Where there is no vocation, then strug- 
gle is always severe. 


Kiwanis Can Become Important Agency 


Kiwanis can be an agency for the 
fostering and development of this field 
of activity. Kiwanis can lift high the 
torch that all may see and carry it till 
another and a better shall accept this 
responsibility. With guidance and 
counselling by its membership, Kiwanis 
can and will easily become a part of 
the foundation in the building of hu- 
man happiness. If in the decades to 
come there remained a bit of cement 
uniting the building of human history 
having Kiwanis vocational guidance 
as its origin, this service will have been 
well worth while. 
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Ethics in Business 
(From page 449) 
tory of modern economics. The rais- 
ing of that little blind in that tiny 
side street in Rochdale, in Lancashire, 
raised the curtain on the great co- 
éperative movement, of which Kiwanis 
and other organizations of progressive 
business men throughout the world are 
but the final and up-to-date expression. 
Before the modern codperative sys- 
tem, all that the world knew in the 
regulation of business ethics were the 
ancient guilds, the guilds of tradesmen 
that demanded honest trading and 
honest work from their apprentices, 
but that left a tradition that while there 
might be, and must be, honesty in 
manufacturing, there could be almost 
anything in the distribution and re- 
sale of produce. 


First Regulation of Retail Commerce 

There was no regulation of what is 
known retail commerce, until the 
time of the old silversmiths and gold- 
smiths of England and France, who 
petitioned their own governments to 
impose a code of ethics on their own 
trades. That led to what has been 
a gradual recognition that business, 
step by step as it advances, must im- 
upon itself the limitations of 
ethics, which in essence are not only 
an insistence upon its own rights, but 
a new regard for the rights of others. 

The rise of industrialism at first 
continued certain of the feudal prac- 
tices, because when the machine came 
into the world, the world was quite 
unprepared for it. There was no at- 
tempt to adjust the needs of business 
—that is, the sale of the labor that is 
the asset, and the only asset of certain 
large sections of the people, and there 
was added misery because there could 
not be adjustment. 

In the United States and Canada, 
undoubtedly the two most prosperous 
countries in the world, we are now, 
through the organization of business 
men’s progressive bodies, codperative 
commercial bodies, reaching a stage 
where no longer there is the ancient 
conflict wherever men do_ business, 
where there is certainly competition, 
but where there is always an attempt 
to understand the opposing view, and to 
make business sanely progressive in- 
stead of being insanely aggressive. 

Not long ago it was my pleasure to 
introduce over the radio a man whose 
name is so huge that it is almost 
mythological. I refer to Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. I do not know whether 
you have ever thought of the import 
of the contest he conducted last year 
against the head of one of the great 
corporations in which he himself was 
not an officer, but had the interest of 
a large stockholder. 
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It is a curious thing, if you look 
back to the days when President Roose- 
velt could denounce large corporate 
interests, and: speak of men whom he 
called “malefactors of great wealth” ; 
if you look back to those days when the 
name Rockefeller became the essential 
symbol of “predatory wealth” to the 
great masses of the people, who were 
drenched in what was then called 
“muck-raking.” 


A Momentous Contest 


Look back to the anger of fifteen 
or twenty years ago and then consider 
where the sympathy stood in the con- 
test for the control of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana. The sympathy 
of the American people was undoubt- 
edly on the side of Rockefeller, be- 
cause Rockefeller stood for what he 
very clearly defined as character in 
business. His opponent, undoubtedly 
a great business man, declared, you 
may recall, that Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., did not purchase commodi- 
ties of the company from which he 
was trying to oust Mr. Stewart as 
Chairman. 

That is a rather dangerous doctrine. 
I don’t know whether any of you are 
fortunate enough to be shareholders 
in the Baldwin Locomotive Company. 
But it would be rather ridiculous to 
figure, if you are, that every one of 
you should own a Baldwin locomotive. 
Mr. Rockefeller, in that contest of 
character, did not know possibly at 
the time that he was quoting perhaps 
the greatest native American philoso- 
pher who has ever lived, Orestes 
Brownson, who not far from one hun- 
dred years ago, stated precisely what 
you are stating now, that the heroes of 
literature, the heroes of art, the heroes 
eof sculpture, had all been sung quite 
enough and received their due measure 
of praise; that the time had come to 
give recognition to the importance that 
the business man, the crusader in the 
last great role of heroism was doing for 
civilization, inasmuch as he was making 
comfort more general, and that before 
culture could accrue generally, comfort 
must be the common denominator of 
any nation or of any community, for 
what you are striving for essentially— 
you have stated it in your code of ethics 
—is to recognize the spiritual even in 
the most material of occupations. 


The Persistent Demand of the Spirit to 
be Expressed 


This spirit that is in us cannot be 
escaped. In a reportorial experience 
extending over more years than I care 
to admit, I have come across striking 
instances of this insistent, persistent 
and almost pursuing demand of the 
spirit to be expressed. 

I remember going to Sing Sing one 
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day to witness an electrocution—an. 
electrocution of the most hardened 
criminal that it has ever been my ex- 
perience to report about. 

The warden at Sing Sing, a very 
humanitarian penologist, had let it be 
known that this man was possibly, 
spiritually, the most desperate criminal 
he had ever had in that home of des- 
perate criminals. This man had com- 
mitted a double murder; at least, that 
was his police record. He was actually 
arrested and condemned to death for 
killing two cashiers in a bank. When 
he arrived at Sing Sing he was asked 
the customary form of questions—‘‘Do 
you wish while you are here in death 
block to have any contact with a minis- 
ter of religion?’ and he said, “No. 
I have no religion. I believe in no after 
life. I committed a crime, and I am 
here to take my medicine.” 

Asa rule there is bravado on the part 
of those who enter the death cell until 
the six months has elapsed, when their 
appeal to the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of New York is either 
upheld or reversed. Then their bra- 
vado vanishes. 

With this man, it was not so. Up 
to the very morning of his execution, 
he would discuss anything but religion. 
He was a man of family, and evidently 
a man of patrimony. He had traveled 
everywhere and knew most things. He 
would discuss literature, art, sports, 
books, drama with the warden and his 
assistants, but he would have nothing 
whatever to do with the chaplains. 

Finally, on the morning of his death 
he was moved from the cell block where 
the condemned are detained, to the 
open rotunda where the man to be elec- 
trocuted spends his last twelve hours in 
the full vision of six or seven guards. 
Ten hours before he was to sit in the 
chair, the warden, as required by law, 
inquired again, “You are about to face 
your Creator. Is there anything I can 
dg to give you contact with a minister 
of religion?’ And he looked at the 
warden and said, “No. I have told 
you all along that that is one thing 
I don’t believe in. I don’t believe in 
any hereafter. When you take me 
down that little gray walk and seat 
me in that chair and turn the switch 
it is all over.” 

There came, finally, the hour before 
the execution. gain, before he took 
him on his last walk, the warden said 
to this man. “You are about to face 
your Creator. Is there anything I can 
do for you?” He borrowed a cigarette, 
and lit it with a good deal of poise, and 
he said, “No. You are going to kill 
me tonight, Mr. Warden. But tomor- 
row night I'll be back.” 

The warden is accustomed to men 
or women about to face the chair col- 
lapsing in the last crucial moment, 
so he thought nothing of that remark. 
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i became 


| Finally he located it, 


| received his 
|New York, and he ripped that cell 


The prisoner was iaken to the chair, 
the current switched on, and the pris- 
oner was dead. By the law his body 
was disposed of, and the warden went 
back to his house, and went to bed. 
His family happened to be away 
from the warden’s house and he had an 
eerie feeling that there might be some- 
thing in the threat of this man who 
didn’t believe in a hereafter, who be- 


lieved in nothing spiritual or religious 
5} ~ 

—there might be something in that last 

threat he had made—‘‘You may kill me 


tonight but I'll be back tomorrow 
night,” and the warden became uneasy. 
He is not a : disturbed or 
awed. But it seemed to him that there 


man easily 


was something to worry over. 

The following day he went through 
the routine of his affairs. Yet he could 
not forget the threat that man had 
made. The following night while he 
lay in his bed he heard the faint sound 
of music, as of strings being plucked. 
The whole prison was quiet. Yet he 
and the tug of the 
strings of a violin or a cello. He got 
up. He was going to raise an alarm. 
But that would have been embarrass- 
ing for the warden of the prison to 
because he 


could hear the snap 


summon aid 
heard faint music. 

He went through the warden’s house. 
It seemed to him that as he descended 
the stairs the plucking of the strings 
more definite, more distinct. 
as he thought, 
in the cellar of the house. He went 
downstairs with a good deal of trepi- 
dation expecting at any moment some 
terrible apparition to arouse him, 
transfiguring in his mind the cold gray 
eyes and the pale face of the man who 
had made the threat, that although 
he would die one night he would be 
back the next. 

The warden went downstairs into 
the cellar, and the plucking of the 
strings became louder. He switched 
on the light, and everything was ex- 
plained at once. There on the mando- 
lin left by a prison gardener was a 
happy troop of romping little kittens. 

But that did not satisfy the warden. 
He went over to the death house, 
which is diagonally across from his 
own. He went into the cell occupied 
by this desperate murderer who had 
due from the State of 


a the night 
In the night 


apart, coming down even to the thin 
pallet on which the condemned man 
slept, the condemned man, who had re- 
fused to have any contact with minis- 
ters of religion, the condemned man 
who up to the very moment he walked 
to the chair, had denied the existence 
of the soul. What do you think that 


|warden of Sing Sing Prison found 
| secreted in that condemned man’s mat- 


tress? In the mattress of that cynic 
who would even take his cynicism to 
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the very verge of death! He found a 
ouija board! The poor infantile toy 
of those who desire tangible evidence 
in this life for the life that is intangi- 
ble in the next! So that even there, 
under the shadow of death, there in 
the very death chair itself, was that 
persistent note of the human soul in- 
sisting on finding itself, no matter what 
the callousness, no matter what the 
depth of degradation, no matter what 
the violence of evil there may be in 
the human body. 


Social Consciousness 


But going from that nadir of what 
we might call social consciousness to 
the zenith, it was my privilege to obtain 
the last interview he ever gave, with 
possibly the greatest mind of the past 
generation, the late Charles W. Eliot, 
President Emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity. I went up to his home in 
Maine to see that old gentleman in 
his ninety-third year, and asked him 
if he would give a final message for 
the people of America, and especially 
for the youth of America. He con- 
sented, and I expected that it would 
be a most elaborate message, that it 
would require a very painstaking re- 
porting, that I would have to be ex- 
tremely careful to get every word he 
said, and to report him accurately, 
because this was his final utterance to 
the public. 

But he astonished me by saying 
the crux of his message in one short 
sentence. It was this: “If all you can 
think of is yourself, you are in a bad 
way.” 

That seemed so simple that it almost 
appeared silly. Yet that was the last 
message of a man who sent into the 
world, as their teacher, men like Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and the other legions 
of the educated who are now among 
the leaders of America. 

“Tf all you can think of is yourself, 
you are in a bad way.” 

That is the reason of Kiwanis: is 
the reason of all those organizations 
that are the logical state of business 
civilization: the reason of unselfish- 
ness, which is the practical expression 
in our hurly-burly every-day life of 
the spiritual. So long as that unself- 
ishness actuates you, formal codes of 
morals or ethics or business standards 
are merely the application of the let- 
ter to the spirit of the inward law that is 
governing you. You may modify them, 
you may change them to meet varying 
circumstances, just as you may change 
your by-laws. 

But no matter through what muta- 
tions your organization or similar or- 
ganizations may pass, as long as that 
thing is ever present, and the kernel 
of spirituality, which is unselfishness, 
fame may not be achieved, great and 
reverberating achievements may not 
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be ours, but we shall pursue the simple 
course that is open to everybody, the 
simple course of straightforward and 
unselfish action in providing a public 
life that by its very effect on the indi- 
vidual, works through him to his fam- 
ily, to the group dependent on the fam- 
ily, to the community dependent upon 
the group, to the nation dependent upon 
the community. 


If, finally, there is expressed in| 


everything you have done as a cor- 
porate unit the very simple spiritual 
transmutation that 
“From humble home and first begin- 
ing 
Out to the undiscovered ends 
There’s nothing worth the wear 
of winning 
Save laughter and the love of 
friends.” 


What Do We Think When 
We Think 


(From page 450) 





In the second place, knowing some- 
what of the thinking ability of George 
Washington, I am perfectly sure that 
George Washington would not lay 
down a policy governing a nation 150 
years from his time, because he knew 
too well one of the great fundamentals 
of thinking, that circumstances alter 
cases. I do not pretend to know what 
George Washington would say about 
our going into the League of Nations 
or the World Court. I would not pre- 
tend to guess. But I know that if George 
Washington were alive today he would 
decide that question, not on the condi- 
tions as they existed 150 years ago, 
but he would decide that question upon 
conditions as they exist today. 

If you will analyze the thinking of 
men you will be amazed at how often 
thinking goes wrong, because they have 
not realized that conditions have 
changed. 

I heard Mr. Frederick, one of the 
greatest trainers of executives in Amer- 
ica, former editor of Printers’ Ink, say 
that he visited a very successful indus- 
trial concern in the East. A few years 
ago that concern was on the verge of 
bankruptcy, facing a tremendous loss. 
But now that concern is tremendously 
prosperous, doing a business of fifty 
million dollars in 1927. Mr. Frederick 
said that he noticed one thing, the very 
young appearance of the executives in 
that organization. He had asked of the 
President: “What is the average age of 
your executives?” “Thirty-five years.” 
“Why so young?” “Because the time 
has come in America, and in the world, 
when experience may be a liability. 
We must have executives who can see 
the changing conditions as they are in 
business, and industry, and economics, 
and finance today, and be able to meet 
them.” 
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NO DULL EVENINGS * NO DULL SUNDAYS 


Your home away from home 


When you’re traveling, enjoy the homelike comforts 
of a Statler. Enjoy — 

Radio when you throw a switch — ice-water when 
you press a valve—the morning paper under your 
door —a good library at your disposal —a reading 
lamp at your bed-head — your private bath — station- 
ery without asking — and Statler Service. 

All these things — whatever the price of your room — 
at no extra cost. 


There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON ° BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND ’ DETROIT r ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


HOTELS STATLER 


7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 
Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 
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Yet I say to you that one of the 
reasons why we are not thinking people 
in America is to be found in the fact 
that we are such an emotional people. 
While all experience perhaps cannot be 
followed, yet there is a great body of 
experience which we ought to know. 
And as that brilliant Frenchman Dim- 
nét says in his remarkable book “The 
Art of Thinking,” “When I am think- 
ing of today I ought to be able to 
compare today with some experience 


in history.” So I say that when Ameri- 


can Canadians, Englishmen—I do 
not care who they are -will think in 
terms of history, rather than in terms 


of hysteria, they will solve their public 
far more satisfactorily. 


questions 


Development of Imagination 


The fourth step in my program of 
thinking is perhaps the most important 
ot all five steps. It represents at the 
same time the most marvelous, and one 
of the most important functionings of 
the human mind; and that is, that you 
and I have got to develop the power of 
imagination. 

Away back there in times of the Old 
Testament, there was a teacher, a psy- 
chologist, who declared, ““‘Where there 
is no vision the people perish.” Well, 
that term “‘vision”’ is nothing but your 
modern psychological term “imagina- 
tion. 

Let a man, a business organization, 
a great organization of this kind or 
a nation lose this power of imagination, 
and that man, business organization, 
social organization, or nation will never 
again take another step forward ir 
human progress, unless perchance a 
miracle is performed, transplanting or 
recreating within him again this power 
of vision. 

Imagination means twothings. First, 
it means the power to project the mind 
into the future, to see what the future 
is going to produce if conditions con- 
tinue as they are today. 

The present is the full born and 
legitimate child of the past. There was 
a time when the French Revolution 
could have been avoided. But that 
was not when Necker was called to 
the financial secretaryship to straighten 
out the finances of France. There was 
a time when the Civil War in America 
could have been avoided. But that 
was not the time when the Missouri 
Compromise was passed. There was a 
time when the war of 1914 could have 
been avoided. But that was not in 1912 
when the nations got together at the 
Algeciras conference and tried to 
straighten anew a condition that al- 
ready had gotten started like an 


avalanche, and there was nothing that 
would stop it going down to the bottom. 

I do not know today whether condi- 
tions have reached that fixed situation 
where we can avoid disaster in the fu- 
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ture. That is the tragedy of it. We 
do not know. But I do know this, 
that you and [ must see the possibilities 
of disaster because of the forces present 
and get busy to correct those forces ac- 
cording to the laws of truth, and of 
human experience, if we want to avoid 
disaster in the future. 

The second great function of im- 
agination is the ability—but such a 
tremendously difficult ability—to put 
ourselves in the other fellow’s place. 
I hear a great deal today about the 
imperialism of France. I am inclined 
to think that if an American, or some 
other man who is not a Frenchman 
would consider the attacks that have 
been made against the French people, 
then he would feel differently. I am not 
saying whether the attacks were right 
or wrong. But I am arguing that a 
people with that experience back of 
them will come to think carefully about 
their security. And when France went 
to the League of Nations and only 
asked for security, and the world said, 
“No, we won't help you get security in 
the future,” I ask you, what would 
you do? Wouldn’t you say you should 
look out for your security ? 

I have had three or four lessons in 
the past two years about this difficulty 
of trying to understand the other fel- 
low. I am not condemning men as I 
used to condemn for their inability 
to understand the other side. I know 
how difficult it is. But I am pleading 
with you that as Americans, or Cana- 
dians, or. Englishman, or Germans, or 
French, or Italian, that when it comes 
to settling certain problems domes- 
tically and internationally, we shall 
make an honest effort to try to put 
ourselves in the other fellow’s shoes. 


Living in a Universe of Law 
The last step in our program of 
thinking is perhaps the most important 


of all. That is, we live in a universe 
of law. I am not talking about these 


things we call laws, made by our vari- 
ous political bodies. Unless America 
becomes a law-obeying nation there is 
disaster ahead. I am not referring to 
the Volstead law particularly. We are 
the greatest law-breaking nation upon 
earth. It is time that we realized that 
fact, and understood that our safety 
is not in the breaking of law but in the 
obedience of law. Then if there is a 
law that is wrong, let us go about it 
in our constitutional manner and cor- 
rect the law. 

But you and I live in a universe of 
law. As the scientist said, we under- 
stand this application of law as far as 
it applies to science. But we do not 
understand that the law applies to the 
field of economics—in the moral field, 
in the industrial field, in the financial 
field. There are those, as Gilbert Ches- 
terton, the great Englishman, said one 
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time, “If a man jumps over a high 
precipice and is dashed to death at the 
bottom, he is not breaking the law of 
gravitation. He is merely illustrating 
the law of gravitation.” 

I venture the assertion that the fol- 
lowing of this program will lead us 
securely, and thoroughly in the future 
to those judgments, institutions, and 
to those forces that will make for hap- 
piness, power, prosperity, richness and 
greatness. 

First, the will to know the truth. 

Second, an adequate number of ac- 
curate facts. 

Third, the power of reasoning. 

Fourth, the development of imagina- 
tion. 

Fifth, the will to base our lives, our 
institutions, our policies, all of our ac- 
tivities, upon established, universal, 
fundamental law. 


Baseball 


(From page 457) 





dustry with similar problems. 
Organization Back of the Scenes 


HE physical structure of baseball, 
in brief, the organization and fusing 
of its numerous factions, was naturally 
and certainly taking place in the mean- 
while. 

The two major leagues, the National 
League and the American League, had 
their individual regulations and their 
joint agreements, and for the sake of 
protecting themselves and working in 
harmony with the two chief baseball 
factors, the minor leagues organized 
into the National Association of Pro- 
fessional Baseball Leagues in 1902. 

This organization demanded and ob- 
tained recognition from the two big 
leagues and it in turn drafted its code 
and made up its rules, those to govern 
it and those to govern its dealings with 
the majors. Ultimately, there sprang 
up the need for a more intensive cohe- 
sive force in all of baseball and the 
office of Commissioner of Baseball was 
created and Judge Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis, an eminent jurist and an ard- 
ent baseball fan, was installed in that 
regal role. 

Commissioner Landis was summarily 
delegated with vast powers and com- 
plete jurisdiction, vested with the priv- 
ilege to arbitrarily govern baseball in 
those instances in which baseball was 
unable to agree. The direct cause for 
the creation of this office was the no- 
torious Black Sox scandal of the 1919 
World Series, but there were other 
contributing and just as significant 
causes. For a long time, baseball had 
grown in need of a single, forceful per- 
sonality to stand at its head, to wave 
its banner and settle its internal con- 
troversies. 

However, baseball did not momen- 
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tarily cede itself into the hands of Com- 
missioner Landis, for there remained 
at his installation, and still remains a 
well detined structure, with the two ma- 
jor leagues on the left side and the great 
organization known as the National 
Association of Professional Baseball 
Leagues, embracing affiliated minor 
leagues from Maine to California, from 
Michigan to Texas, on the right side. 
Both groups named their representa- 
tives to the commission, and both were 
given full recognition. 

The banding together of all minor 
leagues into one great and powerful 
unit was not accomplished overnight. 
There were battles on every side be- 
fore the men who had grown strong in 
their own little minor league kingdoms 
were convinced of the advisability of 
yielding their authority in order that 
the whole of minor league ball might 
be brought together under a common 
standard for a common good. 

Then came the real progress, and 
order sprang out of chaos. What had 
previously been a spasmodic supply of 
young, ambitious and promising college 
and sandlot baseball talent became a 
steady trickle of material into the or- 
ganization, and players began to gain 
confidence and faith in baseball, in its 
various factors, and in the whole. 

Mothers and fathers of embryonic 
baseball stars, who had feared to let 
their boys enter professional baseball, 
were likewise embued with the new 
meaning, the new strength and the new 
power of game under its centralization, 
and boys were encouraged rather than 
deterred in making a vocation of base- 


ball. 


Promotion in the Profession 


‘Tae infusion of this new life meant 
everything to the professional game. 
College-bred youngsters looked for- 
ward to a major league career and boys 
who had become expert at the game in 
their own little circles found an avenue 
for entering organized baseball. The 
too-sporty element that had created an 
impression not altogether to the best in- 


terests of the game began to drop out, 
and the newer conception of American 
sportsmanship in baseball took its 
place. 

Minor leagues made attractive step- 
ping-stones to higher grade baseball, 
and today the young men who have the 
will and the talent to make a vocation 
of baseball are being welcomed. With 
the raising of baseball standards have 
come the raising of salaries, and there 
isn’t a league in the country that has a 
salary limit so low as to prevent its 
players making a comfortable living. 

The steady demand for expert 
players has meant higher prices in re- 
turn for them, and the money that is 
passed down for recruits is in turn in- 
vested in the community that sent him 
up. Baseball’s structure is so designed 
that a player’s natural growth in the 
game is from sandlot or college as a 
beginning into minor league. Then to 
a minor league of higher classification, 
and ultimately the majors, the apex of 
every ball player’s ambition. 


Rules Protect Everybody 


Basepat rules have been so de- 
vised by far-seeing,  self-sacrificing 
baseball men that the: y protect club and 
player alike and in like degree. For 
every rule that gives a ball club a priv- 
ilege with a player, there is a corres- 
ponding rule that protects the player 
trom abuse of this privilege. 

There is the major league agreement 
that covers all big league clubs and 
players; there is the National Associa- 
tion, or minor league pact that protects 
the minors against themselves and one 
another in the best interest of the play- 
ers, and finally there is the major- 
minor agreement that provides the link 
between all baseball, big and little, 
from the weakest of Class D leagues, 
through the Class C’s, the Class B’s, 
the Class A’s, Class AA’s, on to and 


through the majors. 


Some of the Leaders in Baseball 


UCH of this progress in baseball 
has been accomplished by men who to- 
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day are outstanding figures. Branch 
Rickey, vice-president of the St. Louis 
Cardinals, has done inestimable good in 
paving the way for minor league stars 
to progress and for embryo players to 
develop under able management. So 
too, has John McGraw had a great 
share in the building of the game, and 
Cornelius McGillicuddy, known as 
Connie Mack, and Charles Comiskey, 
and Clark Griffith, of the major 
leagues. 

On the minor league roster of pio- 
neers and builders are such figures as 
J. Doak Roberts, president of the 
Texas League; John D. Martin, of the 
Southern Association, Cal Ewing, in 
the Pacific Coast League, Mike Sexton, 
president of the National Association, 
and John H. Farrell, secretary of the 
National Association. 

All of these men have had their part 
in putting the game of baseball where 
it is today, but their interests in baseball 
are shared by many millions who reap 
the benefits of their handiwork. 





Republic and Dominion 
as Neighbors 
(From page 446) 

This has its effects upon the respective 
economic policies and general inter- 
national outlooks of the two countries. 
Canadian opinion has for a long time 
been relatively sympathetic to the idea 
of increasing trade facilities with other 
countries, particularly other parts of 
the British Empire, and, in recent years, 
especially such sections as the West 
Indies, which can supply products not 
producible in Canada. 

Differences in the policies of the two 
countries concerning the control and 
administration of transportation are 
as obvious as the similarities, of which 
there are many. The same may be said 
of hydro-electric development, and in 
general of the relation of political 
organization and authority to the eco- 
nomic activities of the people. In reli- 
gion and in education, if Canadians 
have often followed lines laid down in 
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part by the older American example 
and have worked in association with 
their neighbors, it is equally true that 
in these matters they have preserved 
many close contacts with developments 
across the Atlantic and have shaped 
their institutions into a pattern of their 
own. 
Neighbors But Individualists 

We are neighbors willy-nilly, 
although each, as is apparent, has his 
own roof-tree and vineyard, his own 
hearth and home. The more genuinely 
neighborly our relations with 
another the happier for all concerned. 
There is cause for profound rejoicing 
that an international organization so 
vital and so wide-spread as Kiwanis 
is devoting such large and well-directed 
energies to promoting both good-will 
and its essential basis, mutual knowl- 
edge and understanding. 

If one who has lived and worked 
happily on both sides of the boundary 
and who has made some little study of 
the history of both nations and of their 
dealings with each other, may add to 
his congratulations a word of sugges- 
tion it is this: that on both sides of the 
line we need to take more to heart 
than we have sometimes done, the old 
adage “Live and Let Live.” It is 
indeed a necessary principle of conduct 
if we neighbors are to be continuously 
happy together. The differences in our 
ways and outlooks are too wide and 
too deep-rooted in our separate pasts 
to be ignored. We must be content to 
be different, to live and let live, if we 
would have the most fruitful comrade- 
ship and exert together in the world 
the weightiest influence for those many 
and high concerns that we both hold 
dear. Kiwanians are aware of this, 
and by their influence can foster and 
increase this attitude in the community 
at large. 


one 


The Importance of Our History 


Another needful thing Kiwanians 
can do much to promote is the teaching 
of frank and honest history. Already 
many of the universities of both lands 
are doing fine work in the study and 
teaching of the history of both coun- 
tries and of their inter-relations. The 
history of the United States is taught 
in a majority of Canadian universities, 
that of Canada in a large and rapidly 
growing number of universities south 
of the border. One would not question 
the quality or the value of this work, 
which augurs only the best for our 
future. But it is still true that in the 
schools, where most of our inhabitants 
necessarily imbibe the bulk of their 
historical knowledge, there is a wide- 
spread tendency to over-emphasize and 
sometimes distort those incidents which 
seem handiest for thrilling the growing 
child with the exploits of his country- 
These are often most conven- 


men. 
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iently found in the conflicts of our 
forefathers. All very well if their dif- 
ferences be discussed with candor, with 
a frank recognition that valor and 
honest conviction were found on both 
sides as truly in the old days as they 
are in the present. Although our fore- 
fathers scrapped in the old days, no 
matter how valiantly, now they are 
dead, God rest them, and so are the 
issues they fought over. We, their 
heirs, are alive, and would live not 
only at peace with our neighbors but 
in happy fellowship with them. The 
teaching of patriotism by the method 
of breeding ill-will against one’s neigh- 
bor is hardly the most effective way to 
insure that blessed state of affairs, yet 
it is still too often mistakenly ‘done in 
both our lands. Does not this situation 
present an opportunity for Kiwanis to 
win fresh laurels, by using its powerful 
influence increasingly, throughout Re- 
public and Dominion alike, in behalf 
of the truth? For in the study of his- 
tory, and in the influence of that study 
upon international relations, it is as 
true as in any sphere of life that “the 
truth shall make you free.” 





Responsibility of Citizen- 
ship 


(Fr mn page 45 2 


sult is he dies about 50 years too soon, 
and he is always out of tune in the 
neighborhood. 

It is horrible to live in a neighbor- 
hood where people are out of tune, 
grown old before their time. 
~ One of the tragedies of life really 
is that you can not tell when a man 
dies. You know when he is born, but 
you don’t really know when he dies, 
for often he dies twice. He dies once 
in the spirit, and once in body, and 
those two departures from life are not 
always made concurrently. The date 
on the tombstone is oftentimes just the 
date that society took formal note of 
his departure, which is a very different 
thing. Some men have died twenty or 
thirty years before they were actually 
buried. 

Why can’t we live longer? Why 
can’t we be more vital, more aristocra- 
tic in our experience ? 


Think of Methuselah. He left a 
wonderful example. He lived 969 
years without a bath tub. He never 


was x-rayed or treated with violet ray. 
He had his appendix left. We don’t 
know how long he would have lived 
if he could have had all the wonderful 
opportunities you and I have today. 
The trouble comes from the fact that 
we know too much about our commun- 
ity, and don’t love it enough. Knowl- 
edge is not enough in the community. 
So we have to have something besides 
knowledge. We have to have a love 
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of our community. Once in awhile I 
go to a town traveling around over 
the country and a man says, “Oh, what 
a wonderful city we have here. Look 
at our boulevards, our electric lights, 
our automobiles, our country club.” 
“Why, yes. That is fine! You have a 
proprietary interest in all that. What 
about the slum district of the city? 
You didn’t show me that. How many 
people in the jails of the community 
where you live? How many under- 
privileged children are there? You 
have a proprietary interest in that as 
well as you do in the glories in the 
community in which you live.” 


Make Your Town the Way it Should be 


I often think of the experience of 
Benjamin Franklin when he went over 
to Paris as Ambassador-Extraordinary. 
They said, “Benjamin, why don’t you 
stay here in Paris? Paris is a wonder- 
ful city. Why go back to the City of 
Philadelphia? Why, that is a new 
town, a new country. Look around 
you here. See our wonderful universi- 
our wonderful boulevards, our 
great magazines. You have none of 
those things in America.” Benjamin 
Franklin stood for a moment and he 
said, ““You are quite right about that. 
When I left Philadelphia six months 
ago there were mud puddles all over 
Market Street. We haven’t a great 
university within three nights’ ride of 
Philadelphia. We haven’t a great 
magazine in the whole United States. 
But I am not going to stay in Paris 
at all. I am going back to Philadelphia, 
and under God I am going to give 
Philadelphia the things that Philadel- 
phia ought to have.” So it was Benja- 
min Franklin who paved Market Street, 
Franklin who gave Philadelphia the 
nucleus of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Franklin who started in Phila- 
delphia one of the greatest publications 
on earth. 

I wonder how much the City of 
Philadelphia, the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, the United States of America owes 
to the citizenship of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Wouldn’t it be a fine thing, if 
in your neighborhood you might not 
use something of that same philoso- 
phy ? 

When Emerson went to Concord he 
didn’t like Concord. But he settled in 
Concord. He said, “This is not the 
kind of a town I want to live in, so I 
will make out of it the kind of a town 
that it ought to be.” Concord didn’t 
make Emerson. Emerson made Con- 
cord. With this law of brotherly love 
and friendship and compensation, he 
took that little New England village 
into his hands and fashioned it all 
over for the coming of Thoreau and 
Hawthorne and all the rest. 

Some years ago a man died in one 
of our central western states. A few 
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cussing his contribution in a club of 
which he had been a member. Finally 
somebody said, “You know, I never 
could understand how John accom- 
plished what he did in the world. I 
never thought that he had a brilliant 
mind. 
hall-mark of aristocracy and genius 
at all. And yet he builded a wonderful 
institution, and he left his mark on 
every man, woman and child in the 
community.” Somebody else said, 
“How did he do that?” “Why”, the 
man said, “It was the simplest thing 
in the world. John just forgot him- 
self. When he spoke, his imperfections 
were lost in the glow of his enthusiasm. 
When he organized the fires of his 
faith, he burned down all opposition. 
The man abandoned himself utterly 
to his task, and his task moulded him 
into greatness.” 

How many times we have had that 
in the world—men like Jesus, men like 
Lincoln, men like Benjamin Franklin, 
so busy serving the communities in 
which they lived that they forgot them- 
selves into immortality ! 

I have been in nearly every city in 
North America. I have yet to visit a 
city anywhere that has not been at some 
time or other bounded on the north by 
hardship, on the south by disadvantage, 
on the west by discouragment, but al- 
ways on the east by the rising sun. The 
longer I live the more certain I am that 
in this thing of building communities 
nothing matters eventually but sun- 
shine and people. 

Kiwanians of North America, stand- 
ard bearers that you are, may you 
not fly to the advance of your colors! 
May you pay no harken and no heed 
to the stampeding army! If there be 
those in the distance worthy of the 
march and worthy of the goal, may 
they hear the Kiwanis of North 
America as they make them resound 
from this convention, even in the words 
of Slocum at Gettysburg—‘Let the 
regiment come forward to the flag.” 





Shucks 
I worried and I worried till, 
A straight-jacket I thought I’d fill. 
But shucks,—today was not so bad; 
Why make the future, then, so sad? 


How Daniel once did worry; then 
He vaulted into Lions’ den. 
And shucks, the Lions were so tame, 


Sure, Kitties should have been their rame. 


So I don’t worry anymore, 

Today’s all right and, shucks, before 

Tomorrow’s here I’ll vault the rail, 

And pat the Lion on the tail. 
—Grapoy,—Duluth, 


weeks after his death they were dis- | 
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Juvenile Court is Thirty Years Old 


By Charles L. Chute 


General Secretary, National Probation Association 


Tue thirtieth anniversary of the 
birth of the juvenile court in America 
occurred on the 21st of April this year. 

The first juvenile court in America, 
was that of Cook County, Illinois, 
which was established in 1899 under 
an act of the Illinois legislature. The 
bill was drafted at the request of the 
members of the Chicago Woman’s Club 
and was sponsored by the Chicago Bar 
Association. A woman judge, the 
Honorable Mary M. Bartelme, now 
presides over this court which has the 
distinction of being not only the oldest 
juvenile court in the world, but one of 
the best. 


The same year the Juvenile Court 
in Chicago was started, Colorado 
passed a law which later resulted in 
the Juvenile Court of Denver. Under 
the leadership of Judge Ben Lindsey, 
this court became well known through- 
out the country. 

The juvenile court movement has 
grown until today there are only two 
states without some law providing for 
a special court for children. The sur- 
veys made by the National Probation 
Association and the United States 
Children’s Bureau prove that many of 
these laws are seriously inadequate and 
should be amended. In certain states 
the laws are limited to a few large 
cities or counties. In some the courts 
are not given full jurisdiction to deal 
with delinquent children, while in 
others no jurisdiction is granted to 
deal with adults responsible for the 
delinquency or neglect of children. 
The practice of many courts handling 
children’s cases today closely parallels 
criminal procedure. 


A revised Standard Juvenile Court 
Law has recently been issued by the 
National Probation Association which 
combines the best features of all the 
juvenile court laws which have been 
enacted in forty-six of our forty-eight 
states. Some of the important features 
of this law are the giving of exclusive 
jurisdiction to specially organized 
juvenile courts over all children and 
young persons up to eighteen years of 
age. It also confers on the court broad 
jurisdiction to deal directly with fami- 
lies and with adults contributing to 
children’s delinquency or responsible 
for their care. The rules of procedure 
in dealing with children are based on 
chancery and not criminal jurisdiction. 
Investigation and _ thorough-going 
methods of probation supervision are 
provided. 

The minimum requirements for a 


successful juvenile court as listed by 
the National Probation Association 
are: 

First, the court should be presided 
over by a judge, chosen because of his 
special qualifications. These qualifica- 
tions, in addition to his legal training, 
should include an understanding of 
social problems, particularly those in- 
volving children, and a trained and 
sympathetic knowledge of child psy- 
chology. 

Second, the assistants of the judge 
who gather information on the child’s 
case and carry out the after-care work 
should be carefully selected. The pro- 
bation officers should be chosen from 
experienced social case workers, who 
have the tact, resourcefulness and sym- 
pathy necessary to handle children. 
They should be, preferably, graduates 
from college or from a school of social 
work and should have training in 
psychiatric work. A probation officer 
cannot hope to handle children success- 
fully, who is not superior in his under- 
standing to the parents who have al- 
ready blundered in their efforts, often 
with the best intention. There must 
be enough probation officers, both men 
and women, to do thorough work. 
There should be men to deal with the 
older boys and women to handle the 
girls. No probation officer should 
have to supervise more than fifty chil- 
dren at one time. 

Third, besides having a sufficient 
staff of officers, the probation depart- 
ment of a modern juvenile court should 
be equipped with an efficient record 
system and the necessary clerical help 
so that the officers may give all their 
time to constructive work. 

Fourth, the probation office should 
not be in a gloomy, cramped basement, 
but in a pleasant room with an oppor- 
tunity for private interviews. 

Fifth, the court must have the serv- 
ices of a clinic, with trained physicians 
and psychologists equipped to give 
mental and physical examinations. 

Sixth, the detention home for chil- 
dren awaiting disposition or temporary 
care should be a part of the facilities of 
the well equipped juvenile court. The 
atmosphere of this home should be as 
remote from that of a jail as possible 
and should approach that of a well 
equipped home, with opportunity for 
medical care, for school and recreation. 
If a detention home is not needed on 
account of the limited number of chil- 
dren, well chosen boarding homes 


should be available. 
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Cooperation in Monett, 
Missouri 
By Frank A. Wightman 


Chairman, Committee on Public Affairs, 
Monett, Mo. Kiwanis Club and 
Secretary, Commercial Club 


Ix Monett, Missouri, the desires 
and activities of the Kiwanis club 
and the Commercial club are so inter- 
woven that it is difficult to give ex- 
clusive credit for accomplishments to 
one or the other. This is the result of 
cooperation without friction. Five di- 
rectors of the Commercial club are 
members of the Kiwanis club and Dr. 
James M. Russell, Mayor of Monett, 
has just completed his year as presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis club. 


Perhaps some examples of this coép- 
eration will tell the story most ade- 
quately. 

This year the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers and Firemen held 
their convention in Monett, after being 
invited by both clubs. The two clubs 
worked together to create favorable 
sentiment for a $7,500 bond issue for 
new equipment for the Junior College 
and the issue carried. An agricultural 
program had for its main object the 
securing of a county agent. Two hun- 
dred and fifty members were secured to 
pay $12 in three annual payments. 

In order to improve the agricultural 
results of near-by farms it is necessary 
to add ground limestone to the soil. 
Groups were made up to purchase this 
limestone which was bought in carload 
lots and sold to farmers at cost. In 
1928, 6,601 tons were supplied to 
thirty-nine farmers. 


A series of six evening meetings were 
held in the larger towns of the county 
when experts lectured and motion 
pictures were shown to almost 1,000 
people. Various problems of farm 
administration and production were 
emphasized. 


Both clubs are working on the mat- 
ter of good roads leading in and out of 
Monett, including markers for the 
roads. 


At the Christmas period the two 
clubs worked together to plan for street 
decorations and in a fire prevention 
campaign, a committee from each club 
worked with representatives of the 
Missouri State Fire Prevention Asso- 
ciation, who made a thorough survey of 
the town. Each school child made a 
report on home fire hazards and prizes 
were awarded for the best reports in 
each grade. The campaign proved a 
great success and a banquet concluded 
it which was attended by more than 200 
townspeople. 
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Character Reclamation in Bowling Green 


Kiwanis Club Maintains Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs 


By Fred Nahm, 
\\ HEN the Bowling Green, Ken- 


tucky, club took up the work for under- 
privileged children in earnest, we were 
undecided as to Just what to do and 
how to do it. For this reason nothing 
particularly worthwhile was accom- 
plished for several years. At the time 
of the building of this club, no informa- 
tion was obtainable that would particu- 
larly apply to this work in cities with a 
population of about fifteen thousand. 
We realized that there was a place for 
Kiwanis to do a real work among the 
extremely poor boys and girls and that 
there is always an increasing number 
in each city. We know now that it is 
only when we have organized our boys’ 
and girls’ clubs that we can see the 
material is so plentiful and the neces- 
sity so great that we wonder why 
this haar was not entered into whole- 
heartedly before. We know that there 
is the Y. M. C. A., the Boy Scouts and 
other organizations, but the class that 
this club is trying to help is a class 
that is not being helped by any one 
of these The class that we 
are undertaking to assist is made up of 
boys and girls whose parents are either 
dead or have absolutely nothing. This 
class stands almost alone in ultra-sen- 
sitiveness and in the lack of leadership 
in the right direction and it has to be 
handled unlike any other class of chil- 
dren. This is one lesson we have 
blunderingly learned. 

On August 17, 1927, we organized 
our Boys’ Club for the purpose of 
character reclamation. After thor- 
oughly investigating the character of 
the work being done by the Kiwanis 
clubs of Nashville, Tennessee, and 


agencies. 


Director; and H. A. Brandon, Secretary 


Memphis, Tennessee, we came to the 


conclusion that each city has a condi-| 


tion peculiar to itself and that we could 
not profit much by a knowledge of the 
methods pursued in these larger cen- 
ters. This club, with the assistance of 
the superintendent of city schools, se- 
lected twelve boys as prospects. At our 
first meeting there were only six in at- 
tendance but with constant application 
and personal supervision this Boys’ 
Club quickly grew until we had about 
thirty-five under-privileged boys in our 
membership. We soon found that there 
were so many boys of this type in Bowl- 
ing Green that the membership could 
be increased to any desired extent that 
our finances would permit. We have 
been exceedingly fortunate in that we 
have had the assistance of the local Y. 


M. C. A. secretary who is a boys’ ex- 
pert. He has given us the privilege of 


using the gymnasium, swimming pool, 


shower baths and has also given us the 


service of the physical director. 

About six months ago the 
our members organized a Girls’ Club 
with about twelve members. This club 
has been doing exceedingly good work 
and now has about thirty members. It 
was decided to admit no boy or girl to 


membership in either club who was not | 


at least nine years of age, or who was 
over thirteen years of age. The re- 
quirements for membership are regular 
attendance in school and freedom sige 
court supervision. In other words, 

is not our purpose to take boys or ne 
with criminal records particularly as 
long as we can find all the boys and 
cirls we can possibly help who do not 
have court records. If, after they be- 





Boys’ Club of Bowling Green, Kentucky, with Leslie G. O. Neal, physical director, Y. M. C. A., (left) 
and Kiwanian Fred Nahm, organizer (right). 
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Our Service Will Raise 
the Funds You Need 


Home Talent Shows - -- Minstrels --- Revues 
Pageants «- - Festivals - - - Expositions 
We have never had a failure. 
HARFORD PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 
64 West Randolph Street + - - Chicago, Ill. 

















Drawing Room 


Banquet 


! 
Convention 























J ULES RAZIL 


Artistic Merrymaker” - N.Y.W orld | 
Address 3326-S84th press, Jackson Heights 

| Studio: NEW YORK 
— —4 














» AXEL CHRISTENSEN 

Versatile entertainer, speaker, mo- 
nologist, pianist, toastmaster, offers 
15 to 90 minutes of laughter and 
m'sic. Fngage him for your meeting 
or banquet. Write him for part culars 
717 Kimball Hall Bidg., CHICAGO 
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Let THE TOASTMASTER 
Pep Up Your Club Meet- 
ings... Stunts...Humorous 
Stories 


Clever Introductions — when 
presenting speakers and guests. 


SONGS FOR KIWANIANS 


Free Speakers for your meetings 
through organizations that furnish 
them. Big List. 


SNAPPY PROGRAMS 


Suggested for each week such as 
Ladies’ Nights, Inter-club, holidays, 
etc. 


After-dinner Speaking—from the lips 
or pen of America’s greatest. 


Many other features run regularly in 


THE TOASTMASTER 


Special Introductory Offer 
3 Months for $1 
Money back if you don’t like it 


THE TOASTMASTER 
1472 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Dress Up 


Your Delegation to the 
District Conference 


for Autos 
Emblem Tire Covers 





for Members 


Hatbands, Armbands 
Special Uniforms Decals, Disc Wheels 
Canes, Megaphones Pennants, Banners 


Official Kiwanis Club Flags and Banners 
Write us for suggestions and prices 
The Russell-Hampton Co., Inc. 
500 W. Adams St. Chicago 
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come members, they become involved 
and are hailed into court we, of course, 
go with them as far as possible. 

Both clubs have so far cost the Ki- 
wanis club of this city not over $250. 
This cost includes two Christmas trees 
with presents for the boys and one tree 
with presents for the girls. One sum- 
mer camp for the boys is also included 
together with gymnasium suits for both 
boys and girls, Y. M. C. A. dues for 
lockers, and other incidentals such as 
shoes and necessary clothing. It is 
therefore easily that the cost 
has been small, especially when com- 
pared with the good that has been done. 
Both clubs have met every week since 
organization and our procedure is about 
as follows: roll call with careful nota- 
tion made of absentces; voting on 
prospective candidates for membership 
and said voting has to be unanimous 
before a new member can be admitted; 


seen 


reports on sickness and need of mem- 
bers, and a pledge which all repeat 
after the leader. The pledge is as fol- 
“IT pledge myself to always tell 
the truth. I pledge myself to play the 
game fair. I pledge myself to do to 
the other fellow only those things that 
I would have him do to me. I pledge 
myself to take from no one anything 
that does not belong to me nor will I 
assist anyone else to take anything from 
anyone. I pledge myself to try to live 
up to my pledge every day of my life 
and attend my club sickness 
prevents.” After this the members go 
to their locker room, don their gymna- 
sium suits and have an hour on the 
floor, followed by the pool and the 
showers. 

Some very interesting experiences 
have been ours since this club was 
organized. The Red Cross in a city 
about fifty miles distant called our 
committee chairman, Fred Nahm, one 
afternoon and stated that two boys who 
had been taken from a coal car would 
be returned on the midnight train. 
When these boys were met by him, 
they carried a note from the Red Cross 
director to the effect that they were not 
particularly fearful of what their 
parents would think or do but were con- 
cerned only with what the Kiwanis 
Club of Bowling Green would think of 
them. The club had become far more 
to them than their homes which is a 
rather easily understood comment on 
the kind of home life they had. 

One evidence of the high standing 
this work has in this community is the 
fact that both county and city courts 
have bonded to this club since its or- 
ganization ten boys, nine of whom have 
been more or less reclaimed. Six of 
them we know have been started on the 
road to good citizenship while three of 
them cannot yet be said to have gone 
this far. These boys have not been 
permitted to be preached to or at and the 


lows: 


unless 
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only talks that have been made to them 
have been along the line of social hy- 
giene and keeping themselves clean. 

One evidence of the interest the boys 
have in this work is the fact that not 
a meeting was omitted even during the 
summer months or vacation period. 
During this period the percentage of 
attendance did not drop perceptibly. 

There is a pronounced change in the 
way the parents of most of these boys 
and girls keep themselves. In other 
words, the influence of these clubs has 
gone beyond the membership and has 
reached the parents themselves causing 
them to have higher ideals and more 
elevating thoughts. Every member has 
a copy of the pledge and this pledge 
has been taken into the homes of the 
members bringing to the Kiwanis club 
favorable comment from most of the 
parents. 

Our city judge indorses both clubs, 
and so does our county judge and the 
city superintendent of schools. 





Some Personalities 


Kiwanian Henry B. Ward of Champaign, 
Illinois, term as 
president of the Isaac Walton League, is 
Professor of Zoology at the University of 
Illinois. He was educated at Williams; Gét- 
tingen; Freiberg; Leipzig and Harvard and 
holds an honorary degree from the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. Kiwanian Ward has held 
many positions of distinction, has been a 
member of the U. S. Fish Commission since 
1898, is editor of the American 
Naturalist, editor of the Journal of Parasit- 
ology; and a member also of the national 
Zoological Societies of France, Germany, 
Russia and Czechoslovakia. 


now serving his second 


associate 


* * * 


Emmett R. Guthrie, member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Coshocton, Ohio, represent- 
ative in the Ohio legislature, has been named 
by Governor Myers Y. Cooper, as a member 
of the committee of ten Ohio legislators 
who will visit France and Belgium to dedi- 
cate battle monuments erected by the state in 
honor of the Ohio men who fell during the 
World War. Guthrie, who served during the 
War with the United States navy as a gun 
crew member of the convoys escorting troop 
transportation ships, is the only Democratic 
ex-service man in the Chio House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

* . * 

The Parfet Memorial was dedicated at 
Golden, Colorado, last June, under the 
auspices of the Golden Kiwanis club. The 
memorial was built by funds contributed 
through the efforts of the club. It is located 
in the park at Golden. George Parfet, after 
whom the memorial is named was a res- 
pected citizen of Golden, and the first pres- 
ident of the Golden Kiwanis club. 

* * * 


Kiwanian Franklin Moore of Kansas 
City, Missouri, has recently taken over a 
new business activity in becoming vice 
president and general manager of the Fair- 
fax Airports, Inc. 
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W. S. Johnson, past president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Charleston, West Virginia, 
is State Treasurer and chairman of the West 
Virginia Society for Crippled Children. He 
has been asked to accept an appointment to 
a special committee of the national associa- 
tion to confer with President Hoover in 
regard to there being some 400,000 crippled 
and deformed children in the United States. 
On this committee are such well-known 
men as Dr. Henry S. Curtis, Durham, N. C.; 
chairman; Homer S. Folks, New York City; 
Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, Minneapolis; U. S. 
Senator James Couzens, Michigan; U. 
Senator Royal S. Copeland, New York; U. 
S. Senator Arthur Capper, Kansas; Dr. 
Frank Dickson, Kansas City, Mo.; Dr. 
Stratton D. Brooks, Columbia, Mo.; James 
E. West, New York City. 


~ + * 
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Howard S. Smith, Past Governor of the 
Ohio District and member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Dayton, was master of ceremonies 
at the recent dedication of the new $300,000 
airport near Dayton. 

* * * 

Roy Fuller, official reporter of Kiwanis 
conventions, has covered and reported every 
convention since Cleveland and every Board 
meeting since the secretaryship of O. Samuel 
Cummings. He is a member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Chicago. Some of the highlights of 
his experience include 55,000 miles of travel 
in one winter in covering the entire series 
of Laymen’s Missionary Campaign Conven- 
tions; the Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions hearings, Chicago to the Pacific Coast; 
The Railroad Labor Board; The U. S. War 
Labor Board; the Chicago hearings on the 
famous cases of Henry Ford vs. Chicago 
Tribune and Shapiro vs. Ford; the Rocke- 
feller-Stewart battle and a number of cases 
for the United States Government in anti- 
trust suits. 

* * * 

Last July the Kiwanis Club of Wichita. 
Kansas, had the honor of entertaining Hon. 
Clyde M. Reed, the Governor of the State 
of Kansas. The governor and his family 
flew to Wichita which was the first time 
any governor made an air visit with his 
family. It was the City of Wichita, the 
courtship plane used by Col. Lindbergh on 
his romantic flight to Mexico last Febru- 
ary which brought the governor and his 
family from Topeka to Wichita. 

ey ee 

Clarence H. Dusenberry, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Pontiac, Michigan, was 
recently elected captain of Pontiac Company 
No. 44, Uniform Rank, Knights of Pythias. 
Kiwanian Dusenberry was colonel of the 
First Regiment of the Michigan brigade 
from 1925 to 1928. 

Ee ae 

At a meeting held in Washington, D, C., 
recently, Kiwanian Charles E. Roth of 
Reading, Pennsylvania, was elected to serve 
as secretary of the National Civic Club 
Association. He is also national president 
of the Reciprocity Clubs. 

ee oa 

In the May 2 issue of “Manufacturers 
Record” there is a story about Alabama set- 
ting the pace for diversification and market- 
ing of farm products by Carroll E. Williams. 
An editorial note mentions that this story 
gives facts as to how the business people of 
Alabama, merchants, manufacturers, mem- 


























bers of Kiwanis clubs and others, are not 
only preaching diversification of farm prod- 
ucts, but are showing the farmers how to 
diversify and how to market their crops. 
The article mentions that “thirty-five Ki- 
wanis clubs in the state have taken a leading 
part in promoting an educational campaign 
to encourage farmers to grow something 
other than cotton, and also to educate Ala- 
bama citizens to purchase Alabama-grown 


products.” 


* * * 


Kiwanian Edward F. Schlee of Detroit, 
Michigan, one of the world’s most famous 
heroes of the air, was badly injured recently 
when cranking a plane preparatory to a 
hurry-up trip. The propeller reversed, strik- 


ing him in the head and inflicting other 
injuries. 

The new president of the Texas Retail 
Clothiers’ Association is Kiwanian Ed Rey- 


nolds of Dallas, Texas. 
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Roy James Battis, member of the Kiwanis 
Club of Chicago and a lieutenant governor 
of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District was 
recently named winner of the third prize in 
a contest conducted by the Chicago Evening 
American on the request of C. Harold Smith, 
a multi-millionaire of New York City who 
wondered what various people would sug- 
gest on how to spend $10,000,000 to best 
aid humanity. Mr. Battis is superintendent 
of Child Welfare of the State of Illinois. 
Briefly his answer was that he would not 
give away that sum of money at all, but 
would loan it tg young boys and girls to 
provide the means of furnishing their vo- 
cational education. 
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Judge Alfred J. Murphy, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Detroit, Michigan, and the 
oldest judge in point of service in the Mich- 
igan metropolis, was the originator of the 
probation system for first offenders. 


* 





Golf — Most Popular Sport 


By Earu Fry 


Member, 


Ix the last ten years the game of golf 


has become the most popular sport in 
the United States. More people play 
golf than take part in all other sports. 
More money is spent on the game than 


Kiwanis Club of Alameda, 





all sports combined. 
Thousands of people 
are taking it up every 
year. It is just a matter 
of form to have golf 


recognized and called 
our national pastime. 
I have been con- 





nected with the game of 
golf for more than fif- 
teen years, part of the 
time as a caddy, caddy- 
master, assistant pro- 
fessional and for a few 
years as professional. 
During this time I have 
heard many times a 
conversation similar to 





California 


be. There is an old saying that if 
business interferes with your golf, quit 
business. No, I don’t say this is right. 
But if you could see some of the be- 
ginners at the game, come out looking 
flabby, stale, sallow- 
complexioned and then | 
a few months later see 
them tanned, thinner, 
more active—a differ- 
ent person—you would 
have to admit that it is 
time well spent and had 
more than repaid you. 

The majority of peo- 
ple start playing on 
public courses, chen af- 
ter they find out what 
a great game it is, many 
of them join private 
clubs, where they are 
not bothered so much 
with a crowded course. 











this: “Do you play Very often private 
golf Mr. Kiwanian ?” courses are in_ better 
If Mr. Kiwanian does Earl Fry condition. Municipal 


play, they have a mutual interest in dis- 
cussing their games, faults, scores, etc. 
It happens a good many times that Mr. 
Kiwanian does not play; if so his 
answer usually is one of the following 
two: “I haven’t the time and money” 
or “It’s an old man’s game and I can’t 
see anything to chasing a little white 
pill around a cow pasture.” 

Now I have to agree with Mr. Ki- 
wanian when he says that golf takes a 
great deal of time—very true, but could 
you say that time spent golfing is 
wasted? No, it is a great benefit to 
health, both mentally and especially 
physically. Your business depends 
much on your health, so the more golf 
you play the better your business will 


courses graduate many golfers to pri- 
vate clubs. 

A few years ago to play golf a person 
almost had to belong to a private club, 
which is too expensive for many people. 
Now almost every community has a 
municipal golf course and to play there 
isn't beyond most business men’s means. 
It must be the best sport there is, if it 
is true that there are more people play- 
ing it than all other sports combined. 
Whether this statement is true or not, 
you must admit that if golf is an old 
man’s game you wouldn't see people 
of all ages from fifteen years to seventy 
years or more playing every day on 
most any golf course. If it is an old 


man’s game how come so many young 
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THIS SPORTY LAWN GAME 
IS FUN FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
If you've never played Neal Obstacle Golf, 


ask your sporting goods dealer or write us 
for descriptive folder. 


NEAL OBSTACLE GOLF 
The Mason Mfg. Co. Dept.K So. Paris, Maine 
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AN late mod Is completely rebuilt an 
refinished b brand new. eee 


in fall colors, Get pur direct. to-you easy 
| he plan and 10 day 
mazing values—send at once. 





NOVELTIES 7*%.S<°** 


PAPER HATS ‘aueenanins 
BALLOONS - DECORATIONS 


Send for our new catalog, which 
contains hundreds of funmakers 


RAINBO PAPER FAVOR WORKS 
2741 Sheffield Ave. Chicago 

















jerwood, 
eee new 
edtobelow haif. 


SEND NO MONEY! 


rten years. Send no money—big 
ee catalog shows actual machines 


free trial offer. 





1 Ww. M 
international Typewriter Exch., Bare: 1071, chicago 








PATENTS 
Kiwanian—Wnm. H. Pattison of | 
PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON—9IS8F St., | 
Washington, D. C. Many years practice in the | 


U. S. Courts and Patent Office 














THIS IS NO JOKE 


You can make pandemonium break 


loose in your club with Judge Scruggs’ 
latest book of after-dinner stories, 
fun, wit and humor: 


“TEN HUNDRED LAUGHS” 


This is the finest assortment yet 
published. It is highly classified and 
indexed so that when you are called 
upon to speak or preside at a meet- 
ing you have at your “finger tips” 
just what you need on most any sub- 
ject. Fillin order blank below. You’ll 


never regret it. 


JUDGE RAY SCRUGGS 
COURT HOUSE 


Eouston, Texas 


Send me at once prepaid your *“Ten Hundred 


Laughs’*—Check herewith for $2.00 
Name +S hited 
Strect " ee Se 
ka a a is } 
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10 Inches Off 
Waistline in 
35 Days 


“TI reduced from 48 inches to 3 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat to be 
dissolved and absorbed. Thou- 
sands have proved it and doctors 
recomme nd it as the natural way 
to reduce. Stop drugs, exercises, 
and dieting. Try this easy way. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director for trial. 
If you don’t get resulta you owe 
nothing. You don’t risk a penny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
users. Mail the coupon NOW! 
LANDON &WARNER 

332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Mi. 


Landon & Warner, Dept. 8-8, 332 8. LaSalle, Chicago 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my part 
please send me details of your trial offer. 
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COMMITTEEMEN 


Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever —new favors, novel entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 


~" MfcConne), 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago Telephone: State 8450 





We Have With Us— 
THE 


Motoring Season 


Every Kiwanian will want a 
Kiwanis Auto Radiator Plate for 
His Car. Anattractive emblem made 
of metal that will not rust or cor- 
rode. The background is in blue 
enamel, with letters in polished 
metal. An ornament to any car. 
| Fits any radiator and can be easily 
attached. Will not rattle or jar 
loose. 














GP 
Auto Radiator Plates 


(IHustration shows | /6 size) 





Cad he Ca 


Forty Cents Each 


Special Prices on Quantity 
Lots to Clubs 


KIWANIS 


INTERNATIONAL 
164 West Jackson Boulevard 


Cuicaco, ILuNors 
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champions? If the game only afforded 
exercise and no pleasure you wouldn't 
find that many of the most ardent golf- 
ers are men who are directly connected 
with other sports and games. The most 
rabid golfer I know are football 
coaches, billiard experts, boxers and 
professional baseball players. Now if 
golf is an old man’s game with nothing 
to it except exercise, you wouldn’t find 
such men as these wasting their time 
at it. 

Here are three reasons why golf is 
the most fascinating and best of all 
sports : 

I—Anyone of any age can play it. 
This includes people with artificial 
limbs, persons with only one hand, even 
people play around on crutches. It can 
be equally enjoyed by mother, father, 
daughter or son. 

2—It isn’t a game like baseball or foot- 
ball, where a few get into the game, 
while maybe thousands look on and 
only get to exercise their lungs. 
|3—In golf, due to the easy method of 
| handicapping, a person who plays only 
an average or poor game can play along 
with the best of players and furnish 
him plenty of competition. This is one 
of the best features of golf and can be 
found in hardly any other sport. 

If you don’t play golf, I believe I 
can tell you why you don’t. It is be- 
cause you never have gone out and tried 
a game or two. It isn’t because of time 
and money or that you don’t like the 
game. You never will know if you like 
it or not until you have at least tried 
it. In sports such as football and base- 
ball you can enjoy talking about them 
and watching someone else play them, 
but to be interested and enjoy golf you 
have to do it yourself. So just get out 
a few times and give it a try and I’m 
| sure that nine out of ten of you who 
| do, will become real golf fans. 


| 
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Official Programs 
Jor Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1929 


Approved by the International 


Board of Trustees 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
January 20-26 


Au.t-Kiwanis Nicut 
June 24 
CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(for Canadian Clubs) 
Fune 30-Fuly 6 


ConstituTION WEEK 
(for United States Clubs) 
September 15-21 
| Suggestions on these programs will 


be forwarded to clubs 1n advance of 
these dates by proper committees 




















Beg Your Pardon 


An error was made in the caption under 
the photographs of Mr. Evans Prosser and 
Mr. Powell Evans, page 403 of the August 
issue, in calling these two gentlemen Scots. 
They are Welshmen. 


Information on Canada 


F. C. C. Lynch, Director of the Natural 
Resources Intelligence Service of the De- 
partment of Interior of Canada, offices at 
Ottawa, advises us that that 
available considerable information relative 
to hunting, fishing, canoeing, motoring and 
other phases of vacation sports in Canada 
which they will be glad to furnish applicants, 
This service also publishes various road 
maps of the Great Lakes region, roads enter- 
ing Canada, etc. 


service has 





District Conventions 


District Place Date 

||| Texas-Oklahoma . Tulsa, Okla. eee sept... 2; .3 

||| Western Canada .Medicine Hat, Alta. . . Sept. 3, 4 
Kentucky-Tennessee .Crab Orchard Spgs., Danville, Ky. Sept. 5, 6 


Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
Louisiana- Mississippi 
New York 

New England 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
Pennsylvania 


Utah-Idaho 


Indiana .Terre Haute 
West Virginia . Morgantown 
|| Ohio . Marietta 
||| Michigan . Lansing 


Nebraska-lIowa 
New Jersey 


. Bigwin, Ont. 

. Monroe, La. 

. Lake Placid a 2 
.Poland Springs, Me. 
. Peoria, Ill. 

. Hazelton 

. Boise, Idaho 


.Omaha, Nebr. 
. Atlantic City 


Sept. 8, 9, Io |i 
Sept. 9, 10 
Sept. 12, 13, 14 
Sept. 22, 23, 24, 25 
Sept. 23, 24, 25 
Sept. 23, 24, 25 
Sept. 23, 24 | 
Sept. 24, 25, 26 jj 
Sept. 26, 27 | 
Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
Oct. 9, 10 
Oct. 10, Ir jj 
Goet.: £3, 28 


| 

| 

Alabama . Anniston he eee Ba Oct. 14, 15 

||| Florida Sa ee SS pe? gf ria Wo, Ce cake 

Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas .Hot Springs, Ark. Ovt. 34, 25; x6 | 

| Capital . Hagerstown, Md. Oct. 18, 19 || 

||| Georgia . Valdosta eae Oct. 24, 25 

||| Southwest -Las Cruces, N. M. . Oct. 31-Nov. 2 | 
.Greenville, S. C. Nov. 6, 7, 8 | 


il = . 
1 Carolinas . 
||| California-Nevada 





-Long Beach, Calif. 


/ 
Nov. 7, 8 9 
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Wuite every hour is telephone hour, there 
are certain periods of the day better than 
others to place your inter-city calls. Be- 
tween the hours of 9.30 a.m. and 11.30 
a.m., for instance, executives are busy 
answering correspondence, seeing visitors 
and attending to other details. Your calls 
—those that do not have to go through 
immediately—are more likely to receive 
undivided attention if made in the less 
crowded periods of the business day. 

In fact, many business men prefer 
being called by telephone before 9.30 
in the morning, others just before 2 







o'clock, and still others after 4 in the after- 
noon. Telephone calls to other cities are 
easy and convenient, and the time and 
money they save are surprising. A New 
York executive had a business matter to be 
settled in Indianapolis. He was too busy to 
go. He placed a telephone call and made the 
round-trip without leaving his office. 

The Bismarck branch of a packing con- 
cern estimates that it saves $2450 a month in 
costs and time out of the office by the use of 
inter-city calls. Calling by number takes 
less time. Bell Telephone Service is 
Convenient... Economical . . . Universal. 











Wis tender the Fp — 
y ine 
Its all they oe tales” pal 

writing! 


, ay it LS soot * Writes freely and easily without a 


miss, skip or blur! 


ad nd more _ mee | «6CNever blots, balks, dries up, 

-— "| scratches, leaks or soils hands! 

ee Writes equally well on rough or 
ee smooth paper! 

| , Wonderful for making carbon 
Steen 7 . & copies with origina! in ink! 
monte over 7 Draws lines to a ruler without 
V7 smear or smudge! 

That’s what thousands of satis- 
poche: o ; : fied Inkograph users say. Many 
epee ge ‘ 4 ae tell us it is the best writing in- 
ey oe . strument they have ever used 
regardless of price. Unlike a 


OW LY (@ ee, fountain pen, anyone can use your 





assets over 
$1,000,000 

guarantees 
fulfillment 


Inkograph without fear of spreading 


. . ee . or injuring its 14-kt. solid gold 
| | point. 


——— ¢ Take advantage of our free 10 day trial 
offer and test the most satisfactory 
A So in OR NT writing instrument you have ever used. 


va 


$1,000 REWARD | f 


toanybody whocanprovethat these ; O DAY S 
testimonials were solicited by us. E ‘ 








Inkograph has proven so satis- 


-o yp FE THE NEW IMPROVED 


ing money order, please send me 


three more r. 2 ", Traveling 
Claim Agent, Joplin, Mo., 

The Inkograph fully justifies al) (a 
claims you make I own a Water- PATENTED mo U. 8. Pat. 
man but Inkograph is far preferable, 1, 27, 1925 o Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Prank R. Sargent, Oakland, Calif. on. 


You have one of the best writing “PENCIL POINTED PEN” 


instruments I ever used regardless of 
price, I use the lowest grade stationery and 


there is never a blotch or scratch because ve Ps 
ais round sth pint ts a wonder e Vins nstrujmen 
ful invention. H, L. Orley, Albano, Va. 


a boy : am tickled skinny to have 

© Inkograph, it’s a darling. I can now 

make carbon coples in taking orders anc ; a} ‘ 4 ea : ie Ti ; 
make carbon ‘copies in taking orders Gombines the Best Feati ficient to write thousands of ‘words. 

a penciled sheet It surely ows oO Y ‘ Feed 


t ‘ y " = oT. 


paper as if it was grease instead of ink. 2 of both pen and pencil, minus the weak ; snt Automatic F 


rat . tol ott cou 
trouble at all 1d a thing : : ° . > . T ~ 
before to trace straight lines ver Ine ‘ ' points of be th, plus improvements not prevents clogging. Oo complicated mech- 


clean, No smear, no muss of any kind : rO ; 4 , re, nla- re 
just great E. A, Simms, Jersey City, N. J. a aC und ™ eithe re anism to cle mers get out of order. 
My Inkograph is the smoothest writing in- i Pen c f Miake: 4 to Carben Cs pie 
strument with which I have ever written. That . 
is aying ¢ tot ’ i am : teacher by  Brofession. Made of finest quality, highly pol- at one time with original in inte Bear down as 
1aV : en and another vat cost more . A li ’ . ae > itho fe: rh i a 
than the Inkograph, but Inkograph is better than . ished, black fountain pen material, hard re like, Sema Se gm 
either, It is the greatest improvement in writing el 14-Kt lid gold point and ing, injuring or storuing . g 
instruments since the Babylonians recorded their with “KT. Soli fo pot < point. 


thoughts on clay tablets with a triangular pointed fee safetv screw cap elf-filling Y ft SEN ve iv: is 
seed John R. Atwell, Chadwick, Nec. feed, safety screw Cap, Ss ng Ideal for Salesmen’s Orders, Private Correspond 
. lever and clip. In workmanship, ence, Ofhce, Sales and Billing mares or any 
fy Inkograph is the first and only writing utens! : . RMON Bs ring exceptionally clear carbo ies. 
evar coud tat T can Gite with eae “ie te 3 Za quality and appearance it is the work requiring exteptionally a“ 
without it for any time would upset my business day, ya equal of pens selling for a great Tmt ¥t ed With Your Feuntain Pen 
a 


It has always worked perfectly I have never had any 1 af 5 sottwuw 6EL 
facalte , Ney eth 2 ' = > x, ° 
diMeoulty with it. Arthur L. Fox, Centerville, Mich, deal more —try the Inkograph, it’s all we ask, If it does 
I am a bank teller, just what I have been — . a not prove entirely satisfactory, is not handier and 
gore used all _ ls of pamne | Sot. T have had , JEi superior, and does not write smoother than any 
ountain pens, but can several ink pencils but noth- = eo ° fountai . , -ver used, whether i 5, $6. 
y a. Baal ountain pen you ever used, whether it cost $5, $6, 
onest P or u ork g ke » Inkograph: 2 »S ae " : aa 
I ‘cover tpn 0 pen A ‘ tes ‘iike e . eens Not the — at drop of ink will $7, or $8, return it to us and we'll refund your 
easy and tireless to write reased and it makes no dif- spill, although one filling is suf- money. 
ou can pick it up any erence what kind of paper; 
time in any position and fine for shipping tags. ' j 
write immediately and all S.1 Jarrett, Harrisville, W. Va. INKOGRAPH Co., Inc., 161-154 Centre St., New York, N. Ve 


numbers and words will 


it with ~yh- - fh My cughy yo Ae re ‘ Stationery Stores, Drug Stores, 
’ an ) « ve a ; . 

buddies sil agree that i, Writing instrument I have ever Department Stores, etc., send for 
is best for our work. C. sed. It is sure, sane and clean our catalog and trade prices. 


R. Morley, Allentown, Pa = cory Fa ae. 42 TTT IILIIttitiiiiiii iii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiitiitiitiiiiiiiiitiitiititttititiiit 


Delighted It writes Rampton, Pensacola, Fia, ALSO MADE IN VERY | Your Name and Address Are 
bully—you have invented ; attractive $3.00 styles | SEND NO MON EY Sufficient 
@ pen that is perfection red, black or mottled | 

hard rubber with 14 KT. | INKOGRAPH co., Inc. 


It is so much more rapid 

than my $9.00 fountain gold-filled band and clip 

pen, I wish you abun- on cap, and gold self- 161-154 Centre St., New York 

dant success. 8S. L, Carl- filling lever. San e size as 
$7 and $8.7 fountain 


ten, Aurora, IIL 


Your Inkograph is every- 
thingyou state Itis 
just wonderful. So 
send me two 
more. Arthur 
oo $7 an Send Inkograph. I will pay postman $......... plus post- 
pens. Same colors and | #€e on delivery. 
r rsi adies’ size " . 
Ail $1.50 st anare black NOTE—When remittance accompanies 
only, with nickel clip and order Inkograph will be sent postpaid 
self-filling lever 


oO} 

Tucker, La. 
I am very well pleased 

with my Inkograph. It is 


A big value That hard smocth b 

a a all. 
ey oh AN. Hike 14 kt. oe oe 
pee which makes possible writ- 
- ing in ink, over the 


handier 
than any foun- coarsest paper, as rapidly 
tain pen. Big profits, quick sales, no as with softest ica 
invest ment, no competition, quick com- pencil. 
missions Send for Inkograph and 
with it receive order book, 80 you can 
take orders at once, or write for FREE prices outside U.S.A. $1.50 styles $2.50—$3.00 
sales plan booklet styles $4.00 and remittance must accompany 
order. 





If you prefer ladies’ size with ring on cap to be carried on 
Only when ordering | !ady’s sautoir or man’s watch chain—Mark X Here 0 
$3.00 style 
Mark X after 
color desired 
Black 
Red 


Mottled City 


Name 


Address 





